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and he thus stated the first principle of the “block system.” 
What this principle is was explained in these columns, in the 
articles already referred to, but for the sake of completeness 
it may be said here that the block system consists in dividing 
the road into sections, and permitting only one train at a 
time to occupy a section. This is, however, what is 
known as the absolute block system, and differs from 
the permissive block system in this respect, that, in the lat- 
ter, when a train approaches a signal-post which indicates 
danger, it does not stop, but proceeds cautiously farther on, 
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advance may be seen. The permissive block system has 


Halske, of Lartigue, Tesse & Prudhomme, in Europe, and of 
Hall and Rousseau in America, 

The systems of Messrs. Lartigue, Tesse & Prudhomme, 
better known as the electro-semaphores, was exhibited at the 
Exhibition, in working order, for a single and for a double.« 
track road. It is already in use on the Northern Railroad 
of France, and on the Paris & Orleans Railroad. 

A statement of the essential conditions for the realization 
of the block systev1, one that has been fully obtained by the 
apparatuses in question, is thus given by its inventors: 

1. Solidarity of the electric instruments, which send and 
receive signals from the distant posts with the road signals; 















| been devised to overcome some objections which are made 


4 No, 128 N. Broapway, Barrimore, Md.,| | to the absolute block system, namely, that a train standing 
Feb. 15; 1879. ) | still by a signal -post is not sufficiently protected, unless there 
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| is a distant signal manipulated from this post; and that in 










consequently, unity of manipulation, not admitting of any 
confusion in the nature of the signals produced, 

2. The manipulation limited to a single movement for 
each signal, 
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Allow me to correct a slight inaccuracy in your valuable | case of the apparatus being out of order, or the attendant 


Gazette of this week upon the Big Tunnel in Brazil. I am | 
sorry on Mr. Roberts’ account that he could allow himself to | 
speak in such a manner. 

The fact is the Big Tunnel on the Dom Pedro Segunda | 
Railway was not completed under the contract of Roberts, | 
Harvey & Co. 

Thg Emperor Dom Pedro Segunda was not on the tunnel 
the day the tunnel went through from the shaft to the west 
end, nor for many months afterward. And Mr. Boyd 
never was a manager on any part of the Big Tunnel. 

I think I am correct, as I was the Superintendent of the 
Big Tunnel on the Dom Pedro Segunda Railway at the | 
time, and I am the only man that took the Emperor down 
the shaft. 

[attach little importance to the above, only I think facts 
ought to be stated. * JOSEPH PATTERSON. 


The Use of Iron Cars. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Some twenty years ago the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad Company added to their rolling stock 500 
iron box cars, the floor framing being of six sills of riveted 
channels, and the box of 2x2 angle irons, covered with 





iron yy of an inch thick. The bodies were all iron, excepting | 


the floor and a lining some three feet high. These cars after 
twenty years’ use are to be found upon the main line and its 
connections, in apparently as good condition as when new. 
Occasionally there is one with a small patch in the side 
where the iron has rusted through. Notwithstanding this 
good service, a number of minor officials and employés of 
this road persist in condemning iron cars in general, and in- 
variably say: ‘‘Our company. built 500 of them twenty 
years ago, and have not built any since; therefore they are 
good for nothing.” Now let us ask the reason thereof. 

If these cars, built at a date when the knowledge of iron 
construction was in its infancy, will pass through twenty 
years of service unharmed, is it not safe to conclude that, 
with the improved shapes of iron at command, together with 
the experience developed by the greatly increased use of 
iron in bridges, buildings, etc. where it is superseding wood 
daily, that a car possessing the essential requirements of 
good rolling stock, viz., lightness, strength and durability, 
with easy access to wearing parts, and lastly, and probably 
one of the most important qualities, cheapness of manufac- 
ture, may be produced‘ Possibly the true reason for this 
animosity to iron cars in general by these gentlemen is that, 
as a class, they are men unskilled in the construction of 
iron, their experience being confined to wood, and that it is 
but natural they should give preference to a form of build- 
ing with which they are familiar, and condemn any innova- 
tion in their branch of work that would necessitate either 
their learning what would be comparatively a new profes- 
sion, or being superseded by men who possess such knowledge. 

BuFrFaLo, N. Y. KELLOGG & SEAVER. 








The Paris Exhibition—France—Electricity in Railroad 
Engineering. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Considerable progress has been made of late toward the 
perfecting of railroad signals, called out by the introduction 
of the block system of working the railroad traffic. Con- 
sidering the importance of the subject, the new inventions, 
at the Paris Exhibition, for perfecting the signal systems 
should have speciai interest to railroad managers. English 
skill was represented by the Saxby & Farmer apparatus, | 
already described in these pages,* which combines the inter- | 
locking with the block systems. France has produced the 
electro-semaphores of Messrs. Lartigue, Tesse and Prud- 
homme; and America, although possessing some new inven- 
tions in this branch, failed to present to the world her dis- 
coveries, which are yetentirely unknown in Europe. 

The block system has gained ground constantly on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and will, it is to be 
expected, be universally adopted on all important 
roads, with advantage to the public as well as to! 
the railroad companies ; but it may take a long time | 
before the accomplishment of this end; and in the mean- 
time it is the duty of every railroad manager to study the 
theory and the various appliances which tend to the perfec- 
tion of the block system. 

The electro-semaphores are, at present, the most perfect of 
the known European contrivances for this purpose, and will 
serve as an excellent example for the study of the require- 
ments of the new system. 

From the origin of railroads, the protection of moving 
trains by an interval of space has been thought of. In 1848 
an English engineer, Cooke, pronounced every point on the 
road to be dangerous, unless protected by a distant signal; 


* See Railroad Gazette of Oct. 13 and 20, 1876, see 








neglecting his duty, an unnecessary and long delay may 
take place, until the traffic is restored again. But, as it may 
be difficult to see a train at a sufficient distance ahead in the 
darkness, in fog or storm, some of the roads have adopted 
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1. 
the plan of having a train wait five or ten minutes before a 
signal set to danger can be passed by it, thus securing safety 
still better, but diminishing somewhat the number of trains 
that can be run over the road. The lengths of the sections 
into which the road is divided vary with the amount 
of traffic; the shorter they are, the more trains can be dis- 
patched over the road in a given time. 

The ordinary telegraph at stations was used in the begin- 
ning of the introduction of the block system for signaling 
the trains; and is used also now on roads with small traffic 
(in Holland, for instance, where the block system was made 
compulsory by a government decree in 1875); but it is evi- 
dent that mistakes and delays are thus made inevitable, and 








that special appliances must be employed especially on 
roads with heavy traffic and frequent trains. Electricity is 
always the principal agency in working the block system, 
and it could not be dispensed with in working the signal 
system any more than in the ordinary telegraph service. 

The appliances used for this purpose can be divided into two 
distinctive groups: 

1. Those which are independent of the road signals, which 
are used only to communicate between the attendants of 
two neighboring signal points, giving orders that have to be 


| executed by the man who receives them. 


3. The least possible use of electricity; signals to be set to 
danger behind the trains mechanically, without its interven- 
tion, its action being limited to announcing the approach of 
a train to the subsequent station and to setting the danger 
signal of the post behind to safety; should the electricity re- 
fuse to act the signals to be held at danger, which may for 
the time retard the traffic, but in no case can be the cause of 
accident, and never indicating ‘‘line clear” when the line is 
blocked. 

4. Immediate control of all the electric signals, which are 
sent by an automatic signal, which the attendant receives 
| in return as soon as the signal sent has been actually pro- 
| duced at the corresponding post, and not until then; the per- 
manence of this sign of reception enables the attendant al- 
ways to know, not only the state of his own post, but alsa 
the position of signals of the two posts with which he corre- 
sponds, 

5. The impossibility of releasing the signal which blocks 
the entrance to a section without the intervention of the at- 
tendant at the other extremity of this section, who, by the 
arrival of the train announced, is certain that the section is 
actually clear, This reduces the time strictly necessary to 
| block a section, which is set clear as soon as the train haa 
left it. 
| 6, On a single-track road, the impossibility of setting the 
| signal to safety at an extremity of a section without first 
| absolutely blocking that section at the other extremity, 

which is accomplished by only one movement and without 
the intervention of the attendant at the corresponding post, 

During the whole time that a section is blocked at both ex- 

tremities, that is, when a train occupies a section on a single- 
| track road, the impossibility of sending new signals which 
could confuse the attendants, 

7. The simplicity and uniformity of the electric appara- 
| tuses, so arranged as to present a perfect solidity and to be 
| Jeast liable to get out of order, requiring thus but very little 
attention, and enabling the guards usualiy employed, men 
or women, to operate them. 

8. ‘Che announcement by an acoustic signal of the produc 
tion of every electric signal sent by a corresponding post. 





The realization of these conditions is accomplished by di- 
viding the road into sections, and placing electro-semaphores 
at their termini. Fig. 1 of the accompanying engravings 
represents an electro-semaphore for a double-track road, It 
consists of : 

Two large semaphore-arms, A and B, 6 ft, 6 in. long, 
placed on an iron post, over 25 ft. from the ground; one of 
them is for the up and the other for the down track; their 
faces are painted red. Only the arm on the right-hand side 
of the post is the signal to be observed by the train. The 
post and the arms are of a skeleton construction, and pre- 
senting a small surface against the wind. Tis a rod which 
connects the arm with a crank of the apparatus M. A hori- 
zontal position of the arm indicates danger, and vice versd 
A single lamp, L, inclosed in a square case with a glass on 
each side, serves for signaling at night; the light is seen 
from the side represented by the engraving, through the red 
spectacle glass U of the arm A, when this is ina horizontal 
position; from the other side, through the spectacle glass U’ 
of the arm B; from the third and the fourth sides the light 
is reflected to the lower portion of the post, from two mir- 
rors, m and m’, at the top, placed at an angle of 45° from 
the horizontal line. The lamp is hung on a chain, c, which 
passes over a pulley, P, fastened to a lever, Z, with a mov- 
able hook and a counterweight, to keep the lamp at a con- 
stant height. 

Two small arms, a and b (b being in a vertical position and 
behind the post is not seen in the figure], are mgnals for the 
attendant only, and serve to announce a train to him. They 
are placed half-way between the large arms and the ground. 
A rod, t, connects the arm a with a crank of the apparatus, 
M’. The rods 7't are guided by Jevers or rockers, L 1, to fa- 
cilitate the transmission of the movement from the cranks to 
the arms, and to use this movement for giving an audible 
signal, whenever an arm is liberated, by briskly pulling on 
two hammers, Rr, which strike a bell. This is shown on a 
larger scale in fig. 11. 

The large semaphore arms, when left free, that is, when 
| the electric apparatus does not act on them, take the verti- 
| cal-down position, and ave said to be * liberated.” To place 
| them horizontally, and keep them in that position, a force 
| must be exerted on the rod 7’, and the arms are then said to 
| be “ attracted.” The small semaphore arms, when liberated, 
| have the horizontal position, and the vertical position when 
attracted. A ladder, FE E, gives access to ull parts of the 





2. Those which act directly upon the road signals, without | semaphore. 


the intervention of an attendant, or, in other words, act | 
automatically. To the first belong the appliances of Cooke, | 
Clarke, Regnault, Tyer, Preece, that of Saxby & Farmer | 
(which unites the block with the interlocking system), and 
others ; to the second belong the systems of Siemens & ' 


Four electric apparatuses (only two of which, M, M’, are 


| seen in the figure, the other two being on the other side of 


the semaphore) serve for manipulating the four arms 
They are supplied with an electric current from a 
battery placed at the foot of the 


post and are 
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connected by telegraphic wires with shesediiatestemalenad 
stations. 

The fundamental principle on which they are constructed 
is the action of the ‘‘ Hughes magnet,” which is represented 
in fig. 4. This is an ordinary magnet in the shape of the 
letter U, whose two branches, N, S, end with soft iron cores 
surrounded with bobbins, E EH, through which an electric 
current can be sent. Should there be no current, the cores 
which form the poles at the magnet will attract a weight, P; 
but if a current is passed through the bobbins in the direc- 
tion contrary to that which is produced by the magnet, then | 
the attractive force will be weakened, and consequently the | 
weight will fall down. 

The action of such magnets is employed here to attract 
the semaphore arms; it is destroyed by means of electric 
currents sent from the neighboring signal posts to release or 
to liberate the semaphore arms, 

The large arm when in a horizontal position is attracted 
by the magnet; it cannot be liberated except by the action 
of the electric current sent from the subsequent post. When 
in a vertical position the electrie current does not act on it 
at all; and from this position it can be changed to horizontal 
by the attendant, by means of a crank. The small sema- 
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Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 
phore arm in a horizontal position is liberated from the ac- 
tion of the magnet, and the electric current from the antece- 
dent post does not act on it. If in a vertical position it is 
held by the magnet, and cannot be moved by the attendant, 
but only by the electric current sent from the antecedent 
post 

There are, therefore, two kinds of actions to be produced 
at a post, connected with a passage of a train. 

Mechanical action, namely, (1) placing of the large sema- 


phore arm in a horizontal position, to protect a train which 
has entered a new section: (2) moving of the small arm to a | 


vertical position, to destroy the announcement “train on 
line ” from the antecedent post. 


Electro-mechanical action, namely, (3) liberating the | 


small arm, and thus placing it horizontally, at the subse- 
quent station, to announce “train on line ;” (4) liberating the 
large arm, thus placing it in a vertical position, at the ante- 
cedent post, to open the free section. 

As the actions (1) and (8) should be made first, they are, | 
therefore, produced from the same apparatus, M, and the | 
actions (2) and (4) from the other apparatus, M’ (see fig. 1). 


Both of these are identical, and their construction is shown | 


in figs. 8 and 4, 

On ashaft, X X, are fixed two cranks, M and B, project- 
ing on the outside at a box which encases the apparatus; | 
one of them, M, is provided with a handle, to be moved by | 





home ag arm is down), and Pty other at 210° from it 
(when the semaphore arm is horizontal). 

On the shaft X is also fastened u finger, D, fixed at an 
angle of 150° to the crank B; a spiral cam, C; and a disk, 
O, of a non-conducting material. 

Two prismatic levers, J and.7, forming a constant angle 
with each other, are attached to another shaft, F—the lever 
J being in the plane of the cam C, and the lever r in the 
plane of the finger D. The lever J carries on a rod, with a 
screw thread on it, two regulating weights, and is provided 
with a hook, d, to which a vertical rod, projecting from the 
bottom of the box, can be attached, serving to liberate the 
apparatus by hand. This last arrangement is used only on 
the apparatus for the small semapliore arms. The lever r is 
connected with a stop, P, which, being in the plane of the 
finger D, prevents its passing the second fixed position, 
namely, when the crank B is at 210° from the vertical. At 
the bottom of the lever r is a pallet, p, of soft iron, attached 
to it by means of a spring; this pallet opens and breaks con- 
tact with the poles of a strong Hughes electro-magnet, A, 
when the latter is acted on by a negative current. Another 
electro magnet, R, weaker than A, when acted by a positive 
current, attracts a pallet, f, which imparts its motion to a 
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All ‘communications and parts of the apparatus which 
should be insulated are attached to a plate, N, fixed on the 
wall of the box. 

The various parts of the electro semaphores being now de- 
scribed, the effects produced by the movement of the crank 
remain to be studied. The two electric instruments which 
serve to manipulate the signals for each of the tracks are 
numbered. 

(See fig. 1.) No.1, apparatus for the large, upper, sema- 
phore arms, and No. 2, apparatus for the small, lower, 
semaphore arms. Apparatus No. ! of one post communi- 
cates with the apparatus No. 2 of the next post by the tele- 
graphic wire. When no train is on the line, the large arm 
is in a vertical position and liberated from the action of the 
electro-magnet, and acurrent from the line-wire does not 
act on it; the smallarm is in a vertical position, too, but 
attracted by the magnet, and a current from the line-wire 
can place it horizontally, and liberate it from the action of 
the magnet. The position of the crank M (fig. 3) of the ap- 
paratus No. 1 will then be horizontal and correspond with 
the disk-commutaetor’s (O) first, fixed position, shown in fig 5; 
the position of the crank M of the apparatus No, 2 will be at 
210° from the horizontal, and correspond with the third, 













































Fig. 7. 


Fig. 8. 


| target, V, toa rod carrying a counterweight, /, to a bell- 
| hammer, ¢, and toa bar, Y, carrying a soft iron pallet, g. 
This whole system is pivoted on the same shaft, J. When- 
ever the pallet F' is liberated from the poles of the magnet, 
the pallet g comes in contact with the branches of the mag- 
net. The bar Y connects the whole system with the lever 
J by means of the rod 8S, 

Both electro-magnets, A and R, are connected by wires— 
the positive pole of one of them with the negative pole of 
the other, and vice versd—so thatif a current increases the 
power of one of the magnets it weakens that of the other. 

The disk O is made of anon-conducting material, but it has 
on its circumference seven metallic contacts, A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G (seen in any of the figs. 5 to 8); every two of them 
communicating with each other, as shown with dotted 
lines, excepting D, which leads to the ground. The disc 
turns between four rubbing triangular prisms, attached to 
| flat springs and communicating: (1) N, with the negative 
| pole of the battery; (2) P, with the positive pole of the bat- 
tery; (8) K, with the wire of the bobbin of the electro- 
magnet A ; and (4) L, with the wire of the line. On this last 
comnetéion, a lightning-conductor, Z, is interposed (see 
| fig. 2). 
| At Kisa commutator, which serves to establish or to 

| break the communication between the line and the appara- 
tus; in the latter case, it connects the line wire with one of 





hand, and the other, B, is connected with the semaphore | the poles of the battery, leading its other pole to the ground, 


arm by the rod 7; the two cranks form an angle of 90° with 


and thus allowing conventional signals to be sent from one 


each other. A detent, W, opposes the rotation of the shaft | post to the other, by means of a vibrating bell, or the intro- 


to the right, acting on a ratchet which determines two posi- | 


tions of the’shaft: one with the crank, B, vertical (when the 


duction into the telegraphic system of a new 5 acd tele- 
graphic station, or other purposes. 
































Fig. 11. 


fixed, position of the commutator 0, shown in fig. 7. Be- 
sides the two fixed there are two intermediate positions of 
the commutator O, namely, the second and fourth, shown 
in figs. 6and 8. The passage from the first to the third 
position of the commutator, always accomplished mechani- 
cally, produces the movement of the arm from vertical 
to horizontal, and establishes communication between the 
apparatus and the line (shown with dotted line in fig. 7). On 
its way, however, it passes the second position (fig. 6), and 
in this it connects the line-wire with the negative pole of the 
battery, sending thus a current which liberates the arm of 
the neighboring semaphore. The passage from the third to 
the first position, accomplished electrically, which completes 
the circle (210° + 150° = 360°), produces the movement of 
the arm from horizontal to vertical again, and while passing 
through the fourth position (fig. 8) it connects the line with 
the positive pole of the battery, sending a current which 
strengthens the power of the electro-magnet R (fig. 3), at the 
neighboring post, moving thus the target V, which will show 
its white half (or the word ‘‘clear”) instead of the red half 
(or the word ‘ blocked”) through an opening in the cover of 
the apparatus, anrfouncing that the signal has been produced. 
The two positions of the target V are shown in figs. 9 and 10. 

Suppose, now, on a line divided into sections by the signal- 
posts, the starting signal-station to be A., the last station Z, 
and the intermediate stations B,C, D. A train leaves the 
station A, and the attendant turns the crank of the appara- 
tus No. 1 to 210° (there is no apparatus No. 2 at the starting 
point). The large arm at A will thus be placed horizontally 
and held so by the magnet, closing the section; at B the 


i small arni will be liberated, and thus become horizontal, 
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announcing a train—the consequence of the second (inter- 
mediate) position of the commutator O; at A the target V 
will be moved toward the electro-magnet, and show that the 
announcement of a train has been received at B, ac- 
companying this with a stroke on the bell J—the 
consequence of the fourth (intermediate) position of the com- 
mutator O of the apparatus No. 2, at B. The signals re- 
main now in this position until the train passes station B, 
when the attendant at B will manipulate his apparatus No. 
1, producing the sa se effects at Band Cas have been just 
described; but, this accomplished, he turns the crank of the 
apparatus No. 2, moving the commutator O from the first 
to the third position again, thus placing the small arm of his 


post vertically and sending to A a current which, acting | 
there on apparatus No. 1, will liberate the large arm, and | 


thus open again the section—this in consequence of the sec- 
ond position of the commutator O of the apparatus No. 2, 
at B. Thesame operation is repeated from post to post, 
until the last signal station Z is reached, where the attend- 
ant has only one apparatus, No. 2, to manipulate. 

(tO BE CONTINUED.) 





Train Accidents in January. 


The following accidents are included in our record for the | 


month of January: 
REAR COLLISIONS, 
On the morning of the 3d an express train on the Michigan 
Central road ran into the rear of a local passenger at Poka- 


gon, Mich., damaging the engine and several cars and injur- | 


ing six persons. 
time. 


There was a heavy snow-storm at the 


On the morning of the 3d a passenger train on the Dela- | 


ware, Lackawanna & Western road ran into the rear of 
another passenger train which was stopping at the station in 
Newark, N. J., damaging the rear car. The second train 
had been signaled, but the rails were very slippery and the 
brakes failed to stop it in time. 

On the 3d an express train drawn by nine engines on the 
New York Central & Hudson River road ran into the rear of 
a lot of engines and a snow-plow, which had left the track at 
the Sand Cut, near Fairport, N. Y. Five of the engines 
were thrown down a bank and several cars were badly dam- 
aged: The engineer of the first engine was killed, four 
trainmen and five passengers hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 3d, as a passenger train drawn by 
two engines on the New York Central & Hudson River road 


was near Canastota, N. Y., the forward engine broke loose | 


and shot ahead into a snow bank, where it stuck, and the 
rest of the train ran into it. Both engines and several cars 
were wrecked and the express car burned up. 
men were hurt. 

On the morning of the 4th a freight train on the Perkio- 
men Branch of the Philadelphia & Reading road ran into 


the rear of a passenger train, which was stopping at Zions- | 


ville, Pa., doing some damage and injuring five passengers. 

On the 11th a freight train on the Marietta & Cincinnati 
road rau into the rear of some cars which had broken loose 
from a preceding freight near Mineral City, O., rng | 
the caboose. The accident took place on a trestle bridge 
feet high, and three men, who were in the caboose, jumped 
from it, landing on the ice of the creek below. One was 
killed, one fatally burt and one less severely injured. ; 

On the morning of the 13th a coal train on the Seattle & 
Walla Walla road ran into the rear of a preceding coal train 
near Steel’s Place, Wash. Ter., doing some dam 


e. 
On the night of the 13th a passenger train —e Chicago, | 


Burlington & Quincy road ran into the rear of a freight train 
near Wyanet, [ll., damaging a locomotive and several cars, 
and a two trainmen slightly. 

On the 15th a snow plow on the Oswego & Syracuse ran 
into some freight cars standing on the track at Fulton, N. Y. 
Some damage was done and two trainmen hurt. 

On the morning of the 16th a passenger train on the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey ran into the rear of a coal train 
in Elizabeth, N. J., wrecking the caboose and scattering coal 
cars over both tracks. 

On the morning of the 17th a milk tram on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy road ran into the rear of a freight at 
Lund’s Crossing, Ill., wrecking the caboose, damaging the 
engine and several other cars. A manin the caboose w 
slightly hurt. There was a thick fog at the time. 

On the afternoon of the 23d, asa passenger train on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western road was being run into 
the depot at Paterson, N. J., by a flying switch, the train 
ran over a misplaced switch and into some freight cars 
standing on a siding. Several cars were da 5 

Early on the morning of the 25th a freight train on the 
New York Division of the Pennsylvania ran into the rear 
of a preceding freight, which had stopped to take water at 
Tullytown, Pa. The locomotive and four cars were badl 


broken and two trainmen hurt so that they died in a few | 


hours. 
On the night of the 28th a freight train on the Chicago. 
Rock Island & Pacific road ran into a stock car which hac 


been run upon the main track to load up, at Brooklyn, Ia. | 


The car was wrecked. 
On the evening of the 30th a freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road ran into the rear of a 


preceding freight, which had stopped at Deposit, N. Y., do- 


ing some damage. 
On the evening of the 31st a passenger train on the Day- 
ton & Southeastern road ran over a misplaced switch and 


into the rear of a coal train standing on a siding in Dayton, | 


O., wrecking several cars and injuring two brakemen. 
BUTTING COLLISIONS. 


On the evening of the Ist there was a butting collision be- 
tween a freight and a local passenger train on the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis pee at Temperanceville, Pa. Both 
engines and some cars were damaged. The freight train had 
run beyond the point where it should have stopped; the en- 
gineer claimed that he tried to stop, but could not hold his 
train. 


On the night of the 4th, on the Ohio & Mississippi road, 


near Seymour, Ind., there was a butting collision between a 
freight train and a wild engine, by which both engines and 
several cars were damaged. 

Early on the morning of the 15th there was a butting col- 
lision between an east-bound stock and a west-bound freight 
train on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road. near Utica, 
Ill. 
stock killed. 

On the morning of the 15th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Canada Southern road 
near Victoria, Ont., by which one of them was badly broken 
and the other damaged. The accident is suid to have been 
caused by the carelessness of an operator. 


~ 


On the night of the 22d a freight car broke loose from a | 


freight train which was switching at Racine Junction, Wis., 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, and ran back at 
great speed down a grade and into the head of a passenger 


Four train- | 


Both engines and several cars were wrecked, and some 


| train, The car was wrecked, the engine damaged and the 


fireman hurt. 

About noon on the 23d there was a butting collision be- 
| tween a passenger train and a wild engine on the Levis & 
Kennebec road at St: Anselme, P..Q. The engines were 
damaged and two cars badly broken; one passenger was 
killed and two badly hurt. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN RAIL. 


On the morning of the 3d six cars of a freight train on the 
Kansas. Pacific road were thrown from the track by a 
broken rail near Detroit, Kan., and four of them were badly 
broken. 
On the night of the 3d a passenger train on the Kansas 
Pacific road struck a broken rail near Topeka, Kan., and 
three cars were thrown from the track, one of them running 
down a bank. Three persons were hurt. j 
On the morning of the 4th a nger train on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road struck a broken rail near Paris, Tenn., 
| and the sleeping car was thrown from the track and upset. 
On the sth four cars of a freight train on the Baltimore & 
Ohio road were thrown from the track by a broken rail near 
Salesville, O., blocking the road six hours, 
On the 8th a passenger train on the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral road was thrown from the track near Ennis, Tex., by a 
broken rail, and two cars were dragged some distance by the 
| ties and badly damaged. ‘Three passengers were hurt. 
| On the morning of the 9th a passenger train on the Spring- 
field Division of the Ohio & Mississippi struck a broken rail 
near Altamont, [lL, and two cars were thrown from the 
track and upset, injuring seven persons, only one of them 
badly. 
On the 9th a passenger train on the Texas & Pacific road 
struck a broken rail near Greenwood, La., and three cars 
were thrown from the track, one of them upsetting. The 
wreck caught fire, and was put out with some difficulty 
A trainman was killed and seven passengers hurt. 
On the afternoon of the 9th a freight train on the Cleve- 
land, Mt. Vernon & Delaware road struck a broken rail near 
| Millersburg, O., and the engine and five cars left the track 
| and were piled up in a bad wreck. The fireman and a brake 
| man were badly hurt. 
| On the night of the 9th a passenger train on the St. Louis, 
| Iron Mountain & Southern road was thrown from track near 
| Kensett, Ark., by a broken rail, The baggage car was 
| wrecked, killing one man, wounding another fatally and 
| three more or less severely. 
On the night of the 15th several cars of a freight train on 
the Winona & St. Peter road were thrown from the track 
by a broken rail, near Kasson, Minn. 
| On the 16th a passenger train on the Hannibal & St. Jo 
| seph was thrown from the track by a broken rail near Cam- 

eron, Mo. - 
| On the 16th two cars of a freight train on the St. Paul & 
| Sioux City road were thrown from the track near Lake 
| Chrystal, Minn., by a broken rail. 

Early on the morning of the 19th the sleeping-car ina 
| passenger train on the ‘Dhio & Mississippi road was thrown 
| from the track by a broken rail near North Bend, O., and 
| two passengers were burt. 
| On the 19th a freight train on the Springfield Division of 

the Ohio & Mississippi road struck a broken rail near Pleas- 
ant Plains, Ill., and the engine and seven cars went into the 
| ditch and were badly broken. 
| On the 20th the engine and 11 cars of a freight train on 
| the New York, Lake Erie & Western road were thrown 
| from the track near Andover, N. Y., by a broken rail, block- 
| rag he road six hours. 

m the 23d a freight train on the Detroit, Lansing & 
| Northern road struck a broken rail near Detroit, Mich., and 
| the four rear cars went into the ditch, A brakeman was 
| killed and the conductor hurt. 

On the morning of the 28th the engine and two cars of a 
passenger train on the Marietta & Cincinnati road were 
| thrown from the track by a broken rail near Marsh- 
| field, O. 
| On the night of the 28th a freight train on the Cincinnati, 
| Sandusky & Cleveland road struck a broken rail near San- 
| dusky, O., and eight cars were thrown from. the track and 
| seeded. 


killing a lot of hogs. 
DERAILMENTS, BROKEN WHEEL. 

| On the 3d a car ina freight train on the Pittsburgh, Ft. 
| Wayne & Chicago road was thrown from the track at Ar- 
| cola, Ind., by the breaking of a wheel. 

| On the morning of the 6th the tender of a passenger train 
| on the Connecticut River road was thrown from the track 
| at Smith’s Ferry, Mass., by the breaking of a wheel. 

| On the night of the 7th the engine and several cars of a 
repair train on the New Orleans & Mobile road were thrown 
from the track near Lake Catharine, La., by a broken 

1 





DERAILMENTS, BROKEN AXLE. 

| On the night of the 14th an axle broke under the engine of 
| a freight train on the Boston & Albany road, and the engine 
| ran nearly two miles and stopped at Pittsfield, Mass., before 
| it was discovered. The axle broke at the journal. 

On the morning of the 20th the tender of a peevenges 
| train on the Pennsylvania road was thrown from _ the track 
| by the breaking of an axle, near Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN TRUCK. 


On the 10th the sleeping-car of a passenger train on the 
Texas & Pacific road was thrown from the track by a broken 
| truck near Lake Fork, Texas. 
| On the night of the 22dacar ina freight train on the 
| Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago road was thrown from 
| the track by a broken truck in Ft. Wayne, Ind., blocking 
the road two hours. 

Early on the morning of the 24th a car in a freight train 
on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road was thrown 
| from the track near Clifton, N. J., by the breaking of a truck. 

One track was blocked two hours. 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN BRIDGE. 
On the 28th five cars of a freight train on the Kansas City, 
| St. Joseph & Council Bluffs road broke through a bridge at 
Union, Mo. 
DERAILMENT, ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION, 
On the 5th the engine and two cars of a freight train on 
| the St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls road were thrown 
from the track in Stillwater, Minn., by a pile of dirt on the 
track, 
On the 7th a passenger train on the Southern Pacific road 
was thrown from the track near Cucamongo, Cal., by sand 
drifted over the track by a high wind blowing in from the 


esert. 

On the 31st a car of a freight train on the Washington 
City, Virginia, Midland & Great Southern road was thrown 
from the track near Manassas, Va., b 
ping down on the rails, and nine freight cars were piled up 
together in a bad wreck, killing a brakeman. 

DERAILMENTS, SPREADING OF RAILS. 

On the 14th a car of a passenger train on the Southeastern 
| Railroad of Canada, was thrown from ‘the track near St. 
| Johns, P. Q., by the spreading of the rails. 
| On the 23d a passenger train on the Missisquoi road was 





a brake-beam drop- | 








thrown from the track by the spreading of the rails, near 
Green’s Corner, Vt. 


DERAILMENTS, WASH-OUTS AND LAND-SLIDES, 


On the night of the 16th a coal train on the Knoxville & 
Ohio road ran into a rock slide near Coa] Creek, Tenn. The 
engine was thrown to one side and nine coal cars were piled 
up together and wrecked, killing a brakeman, 

On the morning of the 28th a passenger train on the 
Rochester & State Line road ran into a wash-out near Great 
Valley, N. Y. The engine went down 15 feet into the gap 
with the baggage car on top of it; both were much damaged 
and three trainmen hurt. 

DERAILMENTS, SNOW OR ICE. 


On the 3d a passenger train on the New York Central & 
Hudson River road ran off the track in a snow-drift near 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

On the 3d a freight train on the New York Central & Hud- 
son River road ran off the track in a snow-bank near Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

On the 3d a snow-plow and several engines on the New 
York Central & Hudson River road ran off the track ina 
snow-bank near Fairport, N. Y. . 

On the night of the 3d a wrecking train drawn by, six en- 
gines on the New York Central & Hudson River road had 
> = engines off the track in a snow-bank near Fairport, 


On the night of the 8d the engine of a passenger train on 
the Burlington & Lamoille road ran off the track in a snow- 
drift at South Burlington, Vt. 

On the morning of the 5th a work-train on the New York 
Central & Hudson River road ran off the track in a snow- 
bank near Jordan, N. Y. 

On the afternoon of the 5th, as a snow plow and five engines 
were breaking through a drift on the New York Central & 
Hudson River road, near Batavia, N. Y., the plow jumped 
the track and upset, the first engine was thrown on its side 
across the track and wrecked, and three other engines left 
the rails. The fireman of the first engine was injured so that 
he died in a few hours, and two others were hurt. 

On the 7th, as a working train on the New York Central 
& Hudson River road was clearing out the track it ran into 
a snow-bank near Middleport, N. Y., with such force that 
the first engine jumped up from the track and fell over on 
its side in the snow. The second engine was thrown over on 
top of the first, both being wrecked, and the third was much 
damaged. Three trainmen were hurt. 

On the 9th seven cars of a freight train on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy road were thrown from the track near 
Bristol, Ill., by ice packed down on the rails. 

On the lith the engine of a passenger train on the Prince 
Edward’s Island road ran off the track in a snow-drift near 
Georgetown, P. E. I., blocking the road some time. A tire- 
man was hurt. 

On the morning of the 18th a work-train on the New York 
Central & Hudson River road was thrown from the track by 
snow packed down on the rails, near Tonawanda, N,. Y. 
The engine and caboose were upset and badly broken, and 
five laborers hurt. 

DERAILMENTS, MISPLACED SWITCH. 


On the night of the 2d a passenger train on the South & 
North Alabama road was thrown from the track by a mis- 
placed switch at Birmingham, Ala., and the engine upset 
and was damaged, 

On the evening of the 16th the engine of a freight train on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western road’ was thrown from 
the track in Paterson, N. J., by a misplaced switch. 

On the 18th a passenger train on the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati & St. Louis road was thrown from the track at Me- 
Donald’s, Pa., blocking the track half a day. Two cars left 
the track. The fireman was badly hurt. The accident was 
caused by a misplaced switch. 

On the 19th a freight train on the San Luis Obispo & 
Santa Maria Valley road was thrown frem the track at 
Avila, Cal., by a misplaced switch. The engine and several 
cars were damaged and the engineer hurt. 


DERAILMENT WITH MALICIOUS INTENT, 


On the evening of the 31st a passenger train on the North 
Pennsylvania road was thrown from the track hy a mis- 
placed switch at Iron Hill, Pa. The switch-lock was found 
to be broken, and the switch is believed to have been pur- 
posely set wrong. 

DERAILMENTS, UNEXPLAINED AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


On the afternoon of the 2d a freight train on (he Chicago 
& Northwestern road ran off the track near Oak Creek, IIl., 
blocking the road several hours. 

On the afternoon of the 3d the engine of a freight train on 
the Brunswick & Albany road was thrown from the track 
on a trestle over Big Buffalo Swamp, Ga., where some sec- 
tion men had taken out a rail for repairs. They had put out 
a signal, but the wind had blown it down, and it was not 
seen. 

On the night of the 5th the engine and nine cars of a 
freight train on the Houston & Texas Central road ran off 
the track near Burton, Texas. Some of the cars were 
wrecked, killing 20 horses. 

On the afternoon of the 6th a local freight train on the 
Rutland road was thrown from the track near Ludlow, Vt., 
17 out of 21 cars leaving the rails, and nine of them going 
down a bank. The road was blocked all night. 

On the evening of the 8th five cars of a freight train on 
the Houston & Texas Central road were thrown from the 
track near Chapel Hill, Tex., and the caboose upset. 

On the 9th the rear truck of the tender of a freight train 
on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road was thrown 
from the track near Salamanca, N. Y. 

On the morning of the 10th a freight train on the Little 
Rock & Fort Smith road ran off the track near Conway, 
Ark., blocking the road some time. 

On the morning of the 11th a car of a freight train on the 
Pittsburgh, New Castle & Lake Erie road ran off the track 
near Ebensburg, Pa. 

On the afternoon af the 11th a car in a freight train on the 
Pittsburgh, New Castle & Lake trie road ran off the track 
near Harmar, Pa. The cars were new and it is said that too 
little clearance had been allowed to the wheels. 

On the afternoon of the 11th the engine of a freight train 
on the St. John & Maine road ran off the track while switch- 
ing some cars at Fairville, N. B., blocking the road an hour, 

yn the 13th two cars of a freight train on the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track near Port Jer 
vis, N. Y., doing some damage. 

On the morning of the 14th some cars of a coal train on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track 
near Passaic Bridge, N. J., blocking one track some hours. 

On the 14th four cars of a freight train on the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago road ran off the track in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

On the night of the 17th some cars of a freight train on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track 
near Goshen, N. Y., blocking the road several hours. 

On the night of the 17th several cars of a freight train on 
the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western road ran off the 
track at Beckwith, Ill. The cars were badly broken and 50 
hogs killed. 

On the night of the 20th two cars of a passenger train on 
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the New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track 
in Middletown, N. Y., delaying the train for a time. y 

On the morning of the 21st several cars of a freight train 
on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the 
track at Penn Horn, N. J., none one track two hours. 

On the 21st a car in a freight train on the Boston, Barre 
& Gardner road ran off the trac near Win- 
chendon, Mass., but the guard- leaving the 
bridge. 

On the morning of the 22d a passenger train.on the Pitts- 
burgh, New Ci & Lake Erie road ran off the track near 
Evansburg, Pa., blocking the road two hours. 

On the 22d the ongee of a freight train on the Western & | 
Atlantic road raii off the track in Atlanta, Ga. ; 

On the night of the 23d the caboose of a freight train on 
Lo Atchison & Nebraska road ran off the track in Atchison, 

an. | 

On the morning of the 24th a car ina pormnere train on 
the Pittsburgh Division of the Baltimore & Ohio jumped the 
track at Brown’s, Pa. 

On the 24th the rear car of a freight train on the Texas & | 
Pacific road ran off the track and upset in Shrevepo t, La. | 
A brakeman was thrown under the car and crushed to death. | 

On the 24th a freight train on the Savannah & Charleston 
road ran off the track near Yemassee, 8. C., blocking the 
road several hours. 

On the morning of the 25th a freight train on the Grand 
Trunk road ran off the track in Brampton, Ont., and some | 
cars ran over the side of a bridge and fell down into a street 
below. 

On the evening of the 27th some cars of a coal train on | 
the Pennsylvania lroad ran off the track near Monmouth | 
Junction, N. J., blocking the track a short time. 

Late on the night of the 29th the two rear cars of a freight | 
train on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off | 
the track near Hohokus, N, J., one being thrown across the | 
track and blocking it nearly five hours, while the other went 
down the bank and was badl broken, 

On the morning of the 30th several cars of a freight train | 
on the Boston & Albany road ran off the track in Spring- | 


field, Mass., doing some damage. | 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

On the afternoon of the 2d the engine of a freight 
train on the Central Pacific road exploded its boiler while 
passing through Tunnel No. 8, a mile east of Summit, Cal., | 
the summit of the Sierra, The engineer and fireman were | 
killed, and the conductor badly hurt. The engine, a ten- | 
wheel freight evgine, of Mason build, was torn to pieces. It 
was believed to be in good condition, and no cause for the 


explosion is known, 

On the morning of the 13th the engine of a freight train 
on the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia road exploded its 
boiler while standing at Springville, N. Y. The forward 
part of the engine was much damaged, a part of the barrel 
of the boiler being torn off. A man standing on the plat- 
form was scalded, 

On the evening of the 27th a new engine making its trial 
trip on the Bradford & Foster Brook road exploded its boiler 
near Bradford, Pa., destroying the engine, killing three men 
at once, tajorta three so that they died in a short time, and 
injuring five others less severely. The road is an experi- 
mental one, on the elevated one-rail plan, and the boiler was 
built so that it was in two parts, one each side of the rail. 
It is said that the connection between the two sides of the 
boiler bad been accidentally closed, so that one side had very 
little water in it, 

On the night of the 27th, asa freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road was passing Hampton, 
N. Y., the crown-sheet of the locomotive fire-box gave way, 
driving out fire and steam into the cab. The en neer, fire- 
man and conduetor were much scalded, . 
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BROKEN CONNECTING RODS. 


On the morning of the 11th the engine of a local passen- 
ger train on the Pennsylvania road broke a parallel rod 
when near Brinton, Pa., doing some damage and delaying 
the train a short time. 

On the evening of the 15th, as a passenger train on the 
New York Central & Hudson River road was near Hall’s, 
N. Y., a parallel rod broke on the engine. The loose end | 
tore up one end of the cab and injured the fireman. 

On the 16th, the engine of a freight train on the Cheshire 
road broke a parallel rod at Marlboro, N. H., and was badly 
damaged, ‘ 

On the evening of the 18th the engine of a milk train on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western road broke a connect- 
ing-rod at Shin Hollow, N. ‘Y., doing some damage. 

On the morning of the 21st the engine of a passenger train 
on the New London Northern r« broke a parallel rod 
when near Trading Cove, Conn, The broken rod tore a 
hole in the fire-box and otherwise damaged the engine ; the 
engineer and firemen were hurt. 

On the afteroon of the 26th the engine of a freight train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road broke both 
connecting rods when near Rome, N. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 








On the morning of the 6th the engine of a passenger train 
on the New Haven & Northampton road blew out a cylinder 
head when near Granby, Mass., and the connecting rod was 
broken, one end being driven up through the running board, | 
damaging the engine considerably. 

On the night of the 8th the ae of a passenger train on | 
the Pensacola road lost the bottom brace-bolts on the truck | 
and bent the truck frame badly, but did not leave the track, | 
It was blocked until next day. j 

On the morning of the 23d, as a nger train on the | 
New York, Lake Erie & Western road was near Middletown, | 
N. Y., the tire of a driving-wheel broke and a large piece 
was thrown up through the running-board into the cab, The 
engine did not leave the track. 


This is a total of 1183 accidents, whereby 28 persons were 
killed and 90 injured. Fourteen accidents caused the death 
of one or more persons; 21 caused injury, but not death, 
while in 78, or 69 per cent. of the whole number, there was 
no injury serious enough for record. 

As compared with January, 1878, there was an increase of 
88 accidents and 18 persons injured, the number killed be- 
ing the same. 

These accidents may be classed as to their nature and 
causes as follows: 


COLLISIONS : 
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DERAILMENTS: | 
Unexplained | 
Broken rail.......... 


| 


Broken bridge 


Accidental obstruction... 


Spreading of rails 


Carried forward 





Brought forward. . 


a gle a  dabsuh beaeteee 


Wash-out 

Snow or ice 
Misplaced switch... 
Rail out for repairs........ 
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Broken truck not causing derailment.... 1 
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ing in two; two by misplaced switches; one each by mis- 
take in orders, by fog, and by a car left on the main track. 
Of the five misplaced switches one was purposely set wrong, 
and this is the only malicious derailment recorded, Forty- 
three accidents are traced directly to defects or failures of 
road or equipment. 

The division of accidents according to the classes of trains, 
and some other divisions are as follows: 


Derail Other 
Accidents : Collisions. ments, accidents. Total. 
: 25 7 35 


To passenger trains..., 


3 
To a passenger and a freight.. 10 . : 10 
To freight trains..... + 9 53 6 68 
TOGA ic coves 22 78 13 113 
Casualties : 
Killed by.... 6 9 8 23 
Injured by 35 42 12 90 


Misplaced switches still remain in too great number, this 
kind of carelessness causing four derailments and two col 
lisions, besides a case where one was maliciously set wrong. 
‘There was one case of carelessness of a very inexcusable kind, 
where trackmen had taken out a rail without setting out 
proper signals. This occurs now and then, on an average 
half a dozen times a year or so. 

The month was a striking example of the direct influence 
of the weather. It had the largest number of accidents re- 
corded in any month for two years, and the increase over 
the average of last year is traceable directly to the severe 
cold and heavy snow-storms of the month. The large num- 
ber of broken rails, one more than was recorded during the 
whole year 1878, and other breakages, are due to the cold 
and the heavy pounding on hard frozen road-beds. Besides 
the accidents traced above directly to snow on track, which 
should probably include also some of the unexplained, there 
must have been a great number of small derailments from 
snow, which escaped record from their lack of importance, 
or in the general confusion. 

For the year ending with January the record is as fol 
OWS: 


No. of accidents, Killed. Injured 

February... ov yee 8, 31 
March..... . 49 5 14 
April.. 46 12 55 
ee ices atanna 50 13 44 
June .. 56 12 58 
July.. ace 54 7 41 
Aven... 600: 75 36 108 
September.............+. 76 22 53 
EN FOE ere 61 85 163 
November eee al ne .. 68 15 54 
| December.... Apr PR aig .. 16 58 
Junuary... 113 23 90 
. SE ss eo eh eae ee 778 204 769 


The averages per day for the month were 3.65 accidents, 
0.74 killed, and 2,90 injured; for the year they were 2.13 
accidents, 0.56 killed, and 2.11 injured. The average cas- 
ualties per accident were, for the month, 0.204 killed and 
0.796 injured; for the year, 0.262 killed and 0.988 injured. 
The number of casualties for the month was not great, con 
sidering the number of accidents, 





Argument Against the Reagan Bill. 





Within the past two weeks several leading railroad men 
have appeared before, a sub-committee of the Senate Com 
mittee on Railroads to give their opinions as to the probable 
effect of that bill if it should become a law. Among them 
was Mr. G. R. Blanchard, of the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad, whose argument has been printed, form- 
ing quite a volume of 60 pages, crammed with facts and ar 
guioents which Mr. Blanchard’s intimate knowledge of the 
traffic of the country puts at his disposal, and which are 
striking evidence of the great complexity of transportation 
business and of the wide and minute knowledge needed by a 
traffic manager to enable him to conduct his business wisely 
—and, we may add, of the utter impossibility of applying 
any hard and fast rule to the making of rates. We copy 
below only a few concluding pages of Mr. Blanchard’s ar 
gument: 

At different stages of the argument I[ have, inferentially, 
approved modified legislation upon certain branches of this 
subject. I now desire to give form to those suggestions 

First.—That the element of quantity and regularity be 
recognized in railway transportation, as in every other mer- 
cantile transaction. 

Second.—That the railways may adopt different rates 
upon different quantities, but, when so adopted, such 
schedules of quantity and variations of rate shall be pub 
lished and posted, : 

Third.—That the railway companies shall be required to 
apply these schedules only to business between the seaboard 
and common Western points, but may do so upon other 
traffic. 

Fourth.—That it shall be unlawful to vary from such 
rates or quantities, except upon such notice as the railway 
companies may so publish. 

Fifth.—That, if any other variations are made; by rebate, 
drawback, or otherwise, the penalties shall apply alike to 
the railway companies that pay them and to the party who 
receives them. 

This is surely defensible and just, upon the theory that re- 
ceivers of stolen goods or accessories to crime can be made 
responsible, ; ’ 

Siath.—The organization of a board or boards of railway 


and by United States courts. 
I believe I utter the sincere wish of every railway man- | 
ager of the country when I say that they desire stability 
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and uniformity of rates, which shall yield only fair mar- 
gins of profit, and that any law which will accomplish 
this great and, and so put a stop to discriminations by 
concealed concessions in rates, in the form of draw- 
backs or rebates, and which to that extent are un- 
just, will receive their cordial and united support. 
At the same time, I have spoken to but little pur- 
pose if I have not left in your minds good reasons for more 
closely scrutinizing this act. For myself, I question its wis- 
dom and object to its application. I believe that practice 
under it. with the desire to fulfill it, will develop discrimina- 
tions of greater variety and extent, applicable to a larger 
traffic, and involving more values than any which have been 
known during our previous railwav history. I believe the 
4 er ee of one law toall the railways of the United States 
to be impracticable, void of géod, full of harm, unjust, un- 
equal, and injurious, or exceptionally beneficial, as I have 
but briefly shown, 

Farther, [ object to this exceptional legislation, in that, 
while protesting against discrimination, this act in itself dis- 
criminates unusually and unjustly against the largest single 
interest of the country, and the interest which has done more 
to make the nation what it is than any other that can be 
named, : 

It will be conceded that flour enters more largely into the 
economy of human life than any other staple; yet, less than 
10 per cent. of its average cost at the doors of dwellings 
throughout the Union, is made up of the amount it has paid 
for railway transportation. I believe it to be as impracti- 
cable to legislate for that 10 per cent. as it is for the other 
90 per cent. I believe it unjust to legislate upon any frac- 
tion of its value, but clearly more unjust to legislate for one- 
tenth than for the nine-tenths. Surely, if the people need 
protection upon anything, they need it upon an article of 
such universal use. And, is it not true that, while the 
transportation of flour between Chicago and New York is 
but one-third at this time what it was at different periods 
during the war, the remaining portion of cost has not been 
reduced in the like proportion ¢ I believe the natural laws 
which govern the transportation of flour in the manner I 
have cited are as absolute as the laws of snow and rain, 
light and darkness which stimulated the wheat to growth 
and perfection ; and that an attempt to so legislate will in- 
volve the people and their carriers in interminable litiga- 
tions and vast expense,a maximum of annoyance and a 
minimum of good, 

My colleagues will argue the legal features of this bill, 
but I venture to suggest that if the values which transporta- 
tion adds to market prices of all commodities at points of de- 
livery are subject to legislative action, because it is inter- 
state commerce, and such transportation charges are but 
one-tenth or any other fraction of such value, and Congress 
has the power to legislate upon that one-tenth, why has it 
not the right to legislate upon the entire value of all the 
goods passing from all points within one State to all destina- 
tions in other states, under the same definitions or interpre- 
tations of commerce between the States ¢ 

I note with pleasure one thing : It is but a few years since 
lower through rates were demanded. That question seems 
to have been settled without law or enforcement, and neither 
the report nor debates upon this act claim excess of rates 
upon through traffic, but aim solely to bring down local 
rates. Cannot this be as safely left to the natural causes 
which rectified former complaints? In this view, I have 
looked carefully through the last debates upon this bill, and 
the report which accompanied it, to ascertain what public 
sentiment demands it, and what interests are so injured that 
they call for its passage. Ican only find astatement that ev 
idence of discrimination has been submitted by the Board 
of Trade and Transportation of New York, from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York city, and from a number of 
leading commercial cities of the United States: and that a 
resolution was passed March, 1878, by the New York As- 
sembly, asking for ‘equity in rates of freight,” without 
specifying or suggesting that equity or aremedy. I find but 
one farther allusion, and that relates to the Standard Oil 
Company. The latter case is now before the courts of Penn- 
sylvania for adjudication, where it will be decided where all 
such questions can be taken and should be left, and as its 
transportation via the Pennsylvenia Railroad is all in Penn- 
sylvania, this act would not touch that railway. 

I object in any case to the passage of an act upon the ex 
parte representations of boards of trade, or other bodies of 
any city or cities, until their carriers have a fair opportunity 
to be heard. 

I then ask what proportion of the vast transporting pub- 
lic of the United States has expressed dissatisfaction, in pro- 
portion to the enormous number of them, and the value of 
products transported and the leading industries of the coun- 
try to which it relates / 

Is not transportation, upon the whole, more satisfactorily 
performed, and at a lower margin of profit, than any other 
traffic of the country ¢ Is not the clamor against banks; 
against the manufacturers of flour, for putting up its price; 
against the stock exchanges, for their enormous Aah eed 
within periods of a week, without any corresponding 
changes in values: against produce exchanges, for their fluc- 
tuations in all kinds of grain and produce, by corners; against 
petroleum exchanges, for fluctuations in the pric#s of oil as 
great as one dollar per barrel per month; against trades- 
unions; against combinations of manufacturers in the lead- 
ing articles of trade, better founded and more universal] than 
that against railways, and do not those questions first require 
legislation ¢ 

One of the advocates of the bill cited the sudden and great 
changes in freight rates. Do those changes compare, in an- 
nual average of tariffs, with the number, we sched or 
range of changes which the great speculative grain centres 
force upon the farming and consuming communities ? And 
if, because of changes in rate, railways are to be legislated 
against, how can you decline to regulate, by law, the chang- 
ing prices of the necessaries and staples of life; and if the 
facilities of transportation, then why not all the equally es 
sential inter-state facilities and detail for financial conver- 
sion, purchase and sale ? 

I object to all such legislative endeavors, and, as applied 
to railways, I believe this act would involve, practically and 
egally, questions of confiscation. I believe that in other 
instances it would come in conflict with the constitutions 
of states, the proportions of inter-state rates accruing in 
each state, ak the charters or general laws under which 
their railways were constructed. I believe it would enforce 
upon carriers unjust and burdensome duties for inade 
quate compensation. I believe that this question is best left 
to those active brains that make its solution the aim of their 
reputations and fortunes, rather than confide it to legislators, 
whose railway inexperience may work a public hurt instead 
of benefit. 


IN CONCLUSION. 

At the close of the year 1877, there were in operation in 
the United States upward of 74,000 miles of railway, in 
addition to work then progressing or contemplated upon 
about two thousand miles more, involving a capital and 


| arbitration, whose éxistence shall be legally recognized by | funded debt of $4,569,000,000, with gross earnings of $472,- 
| national enactment, and whose decisions may be inforced in | 000,000, and net earnings of but $170,000,000, of which but 


| $58,000,000. were paid as dividends to the holders of shares. 
The entire disbursements, ge yy of interest upon 


bonds and dividends, were thus $ ,000,000, and this vast 
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sum of money was disbursed to artisans and enlightened 
labor, and through them reached more interests and indi- 
viduals than those of any other calling in the Union. 

I cite the magnitude of these figures and interests to in- 
voke in their behalf the most careful and ious consid- 
eration, not only to the proposed bill, but to every measure 
which vr mand or indirectly, with good or derate in- 
tent, undertakes, in a national sense, thesupervision or regu- 
lation of the methods by which the railways of the country 
shall ap ty the capital of which they are the enlightened and 
responsible custodians, to the liv trade problem of the 
day, the transportation of the nation’s ucts and people. 
I believe that to legislate exceptionally for this vast interest, 
and to leave rates upon water routes entirely free, and per- 
mit that they govern the rates of com railways, with- 
out a like application of a like law, is the highest, because it 
would be a national, injustice and discrimination, and I be- 
lieve that its practical effect will be abortive. 

I think it was in 1867 that a vere) commission, apppointed 
in Engiand to investigate this subject in all its bearings, re- 
ported as follows: ‘* Inequality of charge in respect of dis- 
tance, besides being a necessary consequence of competition, 
is an essential element in the carrying trade; that fe to say, 
the principal which governs the railway company in fixing 
the rate is that of creating a traffic by g such a sum 
for conveyance as will induce the produce of one district to 
compete with that of another inacommon market. 
power of granting special rates thus permits a development 
of trade which would not otherwise exist; and it is 
abundantly evident that a large portion of the trade of the 
country at the present time has been created by and is con- 
tinued on the faith of special rates.” 

And they add: “‘The conditions under which such rates 
are granted are so numerous that no special law could be 
framed to regulate them.” 

In 1872 a sub-committee of both houses of the English 
Parliament was appointed to consider matters almost identi- 
cal with those sought to be governed by the bill, and after a 
session of five months, and hearing the most expert testi- 
mony in England, and after passing in review the complaints 
and remedies similar to those which American legislatures 
annually receive and propose, they concluded that equal 
rates are ‘‘ inexpedient,” and gave the following reasons why 
such proposal was “ impracticable:” 

‘“1t would prevent railway companies from lowering their 
fares and rates so.as to compete with traffic bysea, by canal, 
or by a shorter or otherwise a railway, would 
thus deprive the public of the benefit of competition, and the 
company of a legitimate source of profit. 1t would pre- 
vent railway companies from making perfectly fair ar- 
rangements for carrying at a lower rate than usual g 
brought in large and constant quantities, or for carrying for 
long distances at a lower rate than for short distances. It 
would compel a company to carry for the same rate over a 
line which has been very expensive in construction, or whose 
high gradients, or otherwise, is very expensive in work- 
ing, at the same rate at which it has carried over other lines.” 

This is surely national, impartial, and, I trust, convincing 
testimony. 

Mr. Charles F. Adams, Jr., thus states his convictions after 
a therough investigation, as to govermental regulation of 
railroad tariffs. Referring especially tothe English laws, he 
says: ‘‘ Nowhere has the system of special legislation been 
so persistently followed, and nothing, it may be added, could 
have been more complete than its failure.” Again he says: 
The result of thirty years of successive and wholly abortive 
efforts in this direction in England has at last settled down 
in the conviction that the developments and necessities 
of trade in practice always have nullified, and inevitably 
must nullify, the special acts, no matter how carefully and 
skillfully they may be prepared.” 

The views to which I have herein given expression are not 
those of recent conviction. On May 16, 1874,1 had the 
honor to respond to the toast of ‘‘ Our Railwa: 8,” at the an- 
nual dinner of the New York Produce Exchange, and, at 
that time, expressed the following sentiments, which time 
has only strengthened : 

“Tam no apologist for even questionable railway prac- 
tices. The standards of elevated American railway credit 
should be nailed again to many a staff whence its colors were 
shamefully pulled down by fraud and corruption. Its con- 
tact with legislation should be pure and undefiled ; it ehould 
recognize and obey charter law. Managers should be re- 
strained from trafficking in their secrets or fat upon 
their fortunes or misfortunes; many stocks should not be 
so homceopathically diluted; many bonds should have a 
firmer basis of realty; many railways should not be built 
and many towns and cities should cease the assumption o' 
debt upon the securities of shadows. Our railways should 
be as sound and well-managed as our banks, for they are 
alike custodians of public and private interests and the con- 
servators of public repute ped credit at home and abroad. 
Such concessions to public sentiment and welfare are well 
demanded, but I submit to your mercantile judgment the 
questionable results of erratic, restrictive railway tariff 
legislation. It has failed in all countries which have fried 
it; it deals in values, and cannot justly establish them for 
transportation or food ; it attacks their usefulness and credit; 
it disturbs and diverts capital; it creates fictitious and 
factious issues; it denies investors the rights secured to them 
in all other forms of venture; it retards material prosperity 
and increase; it encourages bribery and fraud, jobbery and 
consolidation; it stimulates the disastrous contests of labor 
with capital; it removes the elements of fixed calculation 
and substitutes the uncertainties of public caprice; it 
impairs the obligations of contracts; it tends to unwise 
expenditures of public moneys; it places states and 
nations in hostility to the great enterprises that devel- 
oped them; it involves private and public interests in antag- 
onisms. which undermine confidence and breed long lines of 
disaster to both; and, lastly, it unwisely attempts to repeal 
the inflexible and immutable laws of trade and competition. 
Between the extremes, it seems to me, lies the fair road to 
mutual prosperity. If the voice of public clamor finds per- 
manent expression in the enactment of unwise laws in this 
regard, the results are easily sketched. If fair remuneration 
to carriers is thus prevented, their laborers will be paid tar- 
dily; improvements must cease, supplies cannot be promptly 
paid for; tracks-and equipments will deteriorate, and pro} 
erty and life be endangered; shops and depots cannot 
erected; adequate terminal facilities cannot be provided, or 
branches constructed for increased traffic; bonds and inter- 
est will become doubtful, and share accounts more dubious; 
and railways and all their contingent interests will be 


alike paralyzed. On the other hand, if railway charges are | m 


excessive, coal, iron and minerals will remain com 
tively undeveloped in the hills; more timber will stand un- 


transported under like general laws as far as or 
Jet them remain alike undisturbed b Fe agro 

I would apolo for the length argument, were it 
not that in my judgment many of the war and resumpti 
acts, which commanded and received the attention dis- 
cussion of our best brains for long periods, were not more 
important — the general welfare than this, and it cannot 
be too fully debated. 

Since my arrival here to-day, I learn that a National Rail- 
way Commission has this rd been suggested in the Senate, 
for the consideration of this vast question, by a resolution 
which has been referred to your Committee. 

I regard this as ee and just, and it is the con- 
clusion at which commercial, conservative and monarc! 
England arrived after forty years of erratic railway tariff- 
legislation, during which time it enacted over three thou- 
sand bills at enormous cost to, and with disastrous effect 
upon, both its mercantile and railway interests. 

The conclusions at which that Royal Commission arrived 
in 1872, after five months of patient hearing, are stated on 
the 57th and 58th page of. this argument, and I believe a 
like Commission, especialiy in free and republican America, 
would arrive at the same Talasoone more speedily, from the 
" penongd complications involved and our lower present rates. 

urge this Commission for the further reason that the lim- 
ited time now remaining of this session, if entirely devoted 


ion.” 


The | to this question, and aided. by the most unprejudiced railway 


experience, is inadequate to the wise and equitable decision 
—_ the magnitude of all the interest involved clearly 
merits. 


Determination of Rates for interchanged Traffic— 
Award of the Massachusetts Railroad Commission. 


The laws of Massachusetts originally contemplated the 
traffic originating on a railroad and delivered by it to other 
lines to be forwarded as the business of the road on which it 
originated. The following decision of the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission is interesting as marking the formal 
abandonment of that theory : 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, ( 
In Board of Railroad Commissioners, Feb. 4, 1879. | 


In the matter of the petition of the Nashua & Lowell Rail- | & Lo 


road Corporation praying the board to determine the rates 
to be paid by said corporation to the Boston & ' Lowell Rail- 
road Corporation for drawing passengers, merchandise and 
cars between Lowell and Boston. 

This was an application under the provisions of sections 
165-7 of chapter 372 of the acts of 1874. By the terms of its 
charter (acts of 1836, chapter 249) the Nashua & Lowell 
Railroad corporation was authorized to enter its road upon, 
unite the same with and use the railroad of the Boston & 
Lowell Railroad corporation, and by the subsequent act of 
1857, chapter 291, section 1, this right was made recip > 
In the present case a petition was signed by one only of the 
corporations owning the connecting roads, and the request 
was that, as the two corporations could not agree on the 
reasonable compensation for which the Boston & Lowell 
should draw over its road the passengers, merchandise and 
cars of the Nashua & Lowell, and provide for it suitable 
depot accommodations, the Commissioners would determine 
the question and “apportion to the corporations their respec- 
tive shares of the expenses, receipts and income” of the 
traffic. 

The power of this board in the premises under sections 
165-7 of the general railroad act of 1874, is of the widest 
possible description. It is under no obligation to assign any 
ground whatever for the conclusions it may reach ; and in 
establishing rates of compensation, it is at liberty to fix 
them either upon an arbitrary basis of so much per esate aed 
and per ton per mile, or it may apportion receipts according 
to the work done, taking all the tacts of the case into con- 
sideration and ‘‘having reference to the convenience and 
interests of the corporations and the public.” The present 
case is peculiar, and in making their award the commission- 
ers propose to state the grounds —_ which that award is 
reached, and to make them part of it, in order to secure to 
both parties any right of appeal and revision which may re- 
sult from so doing. 

The two corporations form part of one connecting line of 
road from Boston to Nashua in New Hampshire. In New 
Hampshire they connect with other r , making with 
them a through line to the West and Canada. In the year 
1856 they made an agreement for the joint operation of 
their roads and transaction of business. During the con- 
tinuance of this agreement the joint management made large 
investments in terminal facilities at Boston for the accom- 
modation of the common business. The agreement expired 
by its own limitation of time in November, 1878, and was 
not renewed. ‘The ownership of the terminal unds and 
building is chiefly in the Boston & Lowell road, but a portion 
of those used for freight purposes is owned jointly by the 
two companies. - This ownership, so far as it is joint, does 
not affect the present award, being a matter to be settled 
elsewhere by division or payments for use and occu , 
The case stands, therefore, simply as if the Nashua & Lowell 
sought to reach the terminal accommodations of the Boston 
& Lowell in order to make use of them, Its claim is that it 
has, under the law, a right to enter upon the tracks of the 
other corporation, for this purpose, upon the payment of a 
yensennitle compensation, and that this compensation is to 
be fixed without regard to the cost of the particular terminal 
facilities in question, but simply on due consideration of a 
fair value for the services rendered. It also claims that all 
the business delivered by it to the Boston & Lowell road, or 
received by it from the Bostun & Lowell, in both cases in its 
own cars, is to be regarded by the Commissioners in making 
this award as its business, upon which it is simply to pay a 
reasonable arbitrary rate to the other corporation. 

The question as to which of two connecting companies a 
_ business belongs to is one impossible to decide on any 

principles. The laws of this, as of other states, were 
apparently framed on theories in relation to the so-called 
ownership of business by railroad companies, on tracks other 
than their own, which the development of the railroad 
system has made wholly obsolete. However it may have 
been in the contemplation of the legislators of forty years 
ago, in modern every-day practice no corporation any 
especial property in a business after it goes into the bands of 
another corporation. Had it such a right, the Boston & 
Albany, for instance, under the laws of the various states, 
ht claim as its own all the business a or ending 

on its line tetween Boston and Chicago, or even Fran 
cisco. The idea of an ownership in traffic has, it is true, 





however, a 
distinction bas and still is made between continuing 
lines and branch roads or feeders. This distinction seems 


founded on no principle, but it none the less does exist, and 
is recognized : rather it would seem as a matter of favor to 
enable the branch roads or feeders to sustain themselves than 
asone of — It is many years, however, sin:e the principle 
has in pi ce been applied to direct continuations or parts 
of any through line, and to these in the dealings of the rail- 
roads with each other the — rata system of apportionment 
has of late been almost universally applied. 

The Nashua & Lowell is in no way a branch road. It is a 
direct continuation of the Boston & Lowell, forming with it 
part of a through line. Looking, therefore, at the two 
roads as forming part of one continuous whole, the question 
in the present case is of the apportionment of the expenses 
and receipts of a joint business. In —_ this the commis- 
sioners must endeavor to ascertain what is in itself reasonable, 
and cannot — for their guidance arbitrary rates made 
by either or both of the corporations before them in con- 
tracts with connecting roads. The rates fixed in those con- 
tracts may be reasonable, or they may not. As is very well 
understood by those at all conversant with railroad von- 
tracts, the rates expressed in them are the result of circum- 
stances and ———s. In practice they are reasonable or 
not, just in the degree in which the contracting parties oc- 
cupy ~~ positions, or are in the power the one of the 
other. fore this board it is different. The simple rule 
here should be what, all things being taken into considera- 
tion, is a fair basis on which joint business should be done. 

The Nashua & Lowell road, it seems, collects a scattered 
traffic and delivers it by the car-load to the Boston & 
Lowell. This collection of the business is the disadvantage 
under which the Nashua & Lowell labors. The Boston & 
Lowell, on the other hand, receives che business thus col- 
lected in full car-loads, and — delivers it at its terminal 
point. This is the advantage which the Boston & Lowell 
enjoys. At the terminal point, however, it has to provide 
facilities, Every one atall familiar with modern railroad 
development knows that it is almost out of the question for 
any corporation owning and operating only 80,50, or 100 
miles of road leading into a great city to supply the terminal 
accommodations in that city necessary to accommodate the 
business of many hundred miles of connecting road, without 
being ruined in the process. This is the burden of the Boston 
well. The Commissioners are disposed to consider that 
furnishing the terminal facilities is, if anything, a heavier 
burden in the present case than the collection of the business. 
Indeed, it was ascertained at the hearing, and fully admitted, 
that the single terminal mile of the Boston & Lowell at Bos- 
ton represented a heavier investment of capital than the en- 
tire Nashua & Lowell. Taking, therefore, all the circum- 
stances into consideration, they base their award according- 
ly upon an equal division of receipts, in proportion to the 
mileage the business is carried over the road of each com- 
pany, a suitable allowance being made for the use of cars. 

The Commissioners do therefore determine and award 
that the Boston & Lowell Railroad corporation shall at 
reasonable times draw over its road the passengers, cars and 
merchandise of the Nashua & Lowell Railroad corporation 
and provide convenient and suitable depot accommodatiors 
therefor, and in consideration of its so doing and in full 
compensation therefor the receipts and income from the 
transportation in which said corporations are so jointly in- 
terested shall be apportioned pro rata between them on the 
basis of the mileage of said transportation over their respect- 
ive roads. 

For the use of the cars of the Nashua & Lowell Railroad 
corporation when upon the tracks of the Boston & Lowell 

road corporation, the latter corporation shall pay com- 
pensation as follows, viz: For each passenger car, three (3) 
cents per mile ; for each baggage car, two (2) cents per mile; 
and for each freight car, three-fourths (%) of a cent per mile. 

By the unders‘anding of parties the question of terminal 
freight charges was not considered or included. 

is award shall take effect from the date of the filling of 
the petition, Jan. 21, 1879. 

By the Board of Railroad Commissioners, 

WiuurasM A. Crarts, Clerk. 


Methods of Railroad Taxation. 





The following circular will explain itself. The subject 
is one that deserves thorough investigation, as the methods 
of taxation are various and complicated, and in some cases 
at least oppressive and unjust: 


OrricE BoaRD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS, ' 
No. 7 Pemberton square, Boston, Feb, 10, 1879. | 
Sim: Ata general convention of boards of railroad com- 
missioners of various states held at Columbus, Ohio, on the 
12th and 18th of November last, the following vote was 
passed : 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to ex- 
amine into and report the methods of taxation as respects 
railroads and railroad securities now in use in the various 
states of the Union, as well as in foreign countries, and, 
further, to report a jan for an equitable and uniform sys- 
tem for such taxation, at the next meeting of this conven- 
tion ‘ 


As chairman of the committee appointed under that vote, 
I am instructed to ask you for detailed information as to the 
system or systems under which taxes are assessed upon the 
corporations with which you are connected in the various 
states in which they operate roads, Se 
I need not point out to you the importance of this inquiry. 
The railroads of this country are now in cases subjected to 
several and conflicting forms of taxations under systems 
little understood and often not armen orf administered. 
The object of this ae is to obtain a body of information 
on the subject which shall be generally accessible. You 
would, therefore, confer a great favor by referring this 
letter to the official in charge of questions of taxation in 
which the corporations under your management are con- 
cerned, with directions to inform me on the subject at his 
earliest convenience. : 
I remain, etc., CHARLES F, ADAMS, JR., Chairman. 


POINTS UPON WHICH INFORMATION IS MORE, PARTICULARLY 
DESIRED. 
1. Upon what general recognized principle, if any, is the 


railroad taxation of the state in question based ? 
2. In how far are the corporations taxed as holders of 





realty ? 

8. tn how far as holders of personalty ? 

4. In how far are they sybject to a franchise tax ? 

5. In how far is their stock taxed as personalty to the 
‘on for | owners thereof / ; 

6. What taxes are levied on the receipts of the companies, 
whether gross or net ? 

7. Where and how is rolling stock taxed ? 

8. How are the local taxes levied, or the general taxes 
locally apportioned as between states, counties or towns ¢ 

9. t ‘rr of appeal is provided in case of excessive 
assessment 


cut in the forests: fewer cattle will be grazed for shipment; 
grain will not be grown or milled for export; towns an 

cities will not grow adequately jn wealth, tion or 
industries to furnish traffic for transporters; and the public 
and railways will feel the reflexinjury. Mutual forethought 
and prevision, therefore, seem to say that. railway policy is 
the wisest which — the best tra tion ities 
for the existence and growth of the and the ucts 
of their labor, and that public policy best which con- 
cedes a just margin of profit to carriers and the carried. 
tn a word, either place all the elements of value in property 


never been formally taken out of the law of connecting | 
roads, but it was practically abandoned in the passage of the | 
law of 1857, making the right to enter and use reci 
Since that time this right has simply been a prov 
effecting, in the interest of the public, a compulsory inter- 
terms iam of traffic between railroad eer een tare upon 
such as arbitrators should, in view of all the facts in the case, 
decide to be fair and reasonable. The theoretical idea of a 
distinctive ownership of business was thus merged in the | 

fact of a very complicated but necessary inter | 
change of it. 
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the Pennivania, and Mr. Albert Fink, Trunk Line Com- 


missioner, though not appearing us such at Washington, 
but rather as.an independent observer and student, 
urging his own views as to what legislation should be 
avoided and especially as to what should be adopted ; 
for Mr. Fink does not appear as an opponent of all 
Congressional legislation, but rather demands some as 
necessary for the welfare of the railroads and the 
community alike, 

And what to us seems most noticeable in the whole 
conduct of this opposition by the railroads, is their ap- | 
parent willingness to have something done—a thor- 
ough investigation, if nothing more. Mr. Depew, of 
New York Central, urged the appointment of an in-| 
vestigating committee ; Mr. Blanchand, of the Erie, 
also heartily approved it, and Mr, Fink, expressly dis- | 
claiming any authority or approval by any railroad | 
managers, however, goes so far as to present the out- 
lines of a bill intended to cover the whole competitive | 
railroad traffic, and subjecting it virtually to a certain | 
amount of governmental restraint, at the same time | 
that it puts it under governmental protection. 

While then the bill has been actively opposed by the | 
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of the competition which it gives up, but for limita- 
tions such as it never hasenjoyed before. And, if the 
railroads are to gain anything by their new power, 
they may find their advantage in giving what is 
asked of them. It may be made a contract by which 
both parties gain. And it is not likely to be made 
unless one party, the public, feels sure that it will 
gain. Possibly it may force unfavorable legislation 
upon the railroads: the railroads certainly will not 
force any upon the public. 

It may be premature to consider any of the condi- 
tions likely to attend any national legislation avowedly 
intended to prevent any reduction of railroad rates. 
In view of the feeling of a large part of the commu- 
nity and much of the recent state legislation, it would 
seem absurd to expect anything of the kind. Yet vir- 
tually the object or one of the principal objects of the 
Reagan bill is just this; for certainly it cannot con- 
template that the fluctuations and discriminations of 
which it complains will be removed by making the 
lowest rate the general rate; and if not, then the gen- 
eral rate must be something between the lowest and 
the highest rate, and the lowest as well as the highest 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses,— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GazetTrEe. Communica- 
teens for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprron RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns, We give in our editorial columns our OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subseribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
ayement, partiewars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, een es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published, 


THE DISCUSSION OF THE REACAN BILL. 


When this bill *to regulate interstate commerce, 


railroads since it passed the House, there has been | rate will be abolished and virtually forbidden by law. 
scarcely any exception taken to the declared objects of | But it is not impossible that the public may learn 
the bill, though there has been and could not fail tobe | finally that regularity, uniformity and moderation in 
by any one familiar with the fundamental princigles of | rates are better for it than constant fluctuations and 
transportation rates a protest against some of its as-| irregularities, in the course of which some few shippers 
sumptions asto what constitutes an ‘‘unjust discrim- | at certain times get their freight carried at about half 
ination.” It is not probable, however, that what the | the bare cost, while at the same time others pay one-half 
framers of the bill actually intended to effect by it is! more. It needs to be distinctly understood, however, 
anything more than the prohibition of discriminations | that the present average through rates are extremely 
of the kind that the railroad managers and owners de- | jow, and that they do not contribute their fair share 
plore more than any one else, because they suffer by | toward the interest on the money invested in the roads. 





and to prohibit unjust discriminations by common | 
carriers,” passed the Lower House of Congress, we | 
complained of the utterly inadequate discussion of a 
measure assuming to regulate one of the most compli- 
cated, least understood and important branches of in- 
dustry in the country. Two hours, we believe, were 
all that were given to it, and there was opportunity 
only for five-minute speeches in opposition to it, though 
by grace some members were allowed to extend their 
time somewhat. We then urged that the railroad 
companies should present evidence and arguments 
concerning the effect of the provisions of the bill while 
it should be pending before the Senate, that it might 
not pass by default, as it were, as apparently it had 
done in the House, 

This has been done. A sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Railroads has received representatives | 
of the railroads and heard their arguments, some of | 
which have been printed and thus made accessible to | 





all senators who care to know anything of the effect of | 


the bill before they vote on_ it. 
know when before so many really well-informed men 


Indeed, we do not | and now in force. 


them more than any one else, At all events, the chief | 
discriminations of which the public has a right to com- 
plain the railroad men are willing to take almost any 
steps, not fatal to their general traffic, to prevent, and 
the arguments of some of them beforé the Senate | 
Committee indicate that they will not reject govern- 
ment codperation to this end, if rationally and 
effectively given. 

The inability of the railroads to control these matters 
themselves arises not so much from their power as 
from their want of power, not from their exceptional | 
privileges but from their exceptional disabilities. The 
first-class rate from New York to Chicago is 75 cents 
per 100 lbs. to-day, but it may be 15 cents to-morrow, 
making terrible discrimination between the merchant 
who laid in his spring stock of goods last week and the 
one who will ship his next week. But why is this pos- 
sible? The railroads do not wish it to be, and they 
have agreed that it shall not be; but this particular 
agreement cannot be enforced by law; and so with | 
nearly all the effective means for maintaining regular | 
and non-discriminating rates, The community has | 
feared that the power of combination among the trans- 
portation companies might be exercised oppressively, 
and so it has refused it. Doubtless the circumstances | 
are possible in which a combination might be made to 
oppress, and the community is justified in not giving 
its sanction to its unlimited exercise. But that should 
not prevent the granting of such sanction for combina- | 
tions for special purposes and with provision for guard- 
ing strictly the interests of the community. 

The truth is that in this country there would be 
oppressively high through 
freight rates, if all the railroads were owned and man- 
aged by a single company. The competition of lake 
and river, and for the great bulk of the tonnage car- 
ried the prices attainable and the margin over the cost | 
of production, limit the rates to ‘amounts very much 
below the average required to make a very moderate 
return on the investments in the roads. How this is 
done is very plainly shown in the admirable arguments 
before the Senate Committee by Mr. Blanchard and 
Mr, Fink, which are crowded with illustrations of the 
various influences that compel the modification of 
through rates. If all the lines between Chicago and 
New York were owned by a single company, it would 
not be possible to get any more on the great bulk of 
the freight carried eastward than the 35 and 40 cents 
per 100 pounds established by the tariff of Nov. 25 

Indeed, probably the regular 
lower, as there would then 


scarcely any danger of 


rate would be 


- have given their opinions on proposed railroad legisla-| be no lower irregular rates such as those at which 


tion. It is true that the arguments have been chiefly 


by Eastern railroad men, but that, doubtless, was be- | 


| 
| 


most of the freight has been carried this winter, and 
but for which very likely it would have been - neces- 


| cent, 





cause they were on the ground, as it were, and really |.sary to reduce the regular rates in order to get a fair 
represented the whole railroad interést. the effect of | amount of freight. It might then be perfectly safe 
_ the proposed law being in no way sectional, though | for the community to give their aid to the railroads to 
very different on different roads. ‘enable them to maintain through rates without requir- 
Among those whose names we remember who have | ing any special guarantees as to the moderation of 
appeared before the Senaté sub-committee are Mr. | those rates ; but naturally this is a matter in which the 
- Chauncey M. Depew, of the New York Central & Hud- | public does not wish to take any risks. If it gives the 
son River; Mr. G. R. Blanchard, of the’ New.. York, Hailroads any additional power, it will ask something 


If it were understood, doubtless there would still be an 
important part of the population which would protest 
against any advance of through rates. Equitable or 
inequitable, those who have their bulky produce car- 
ried 2,000 miles at the bare cost of hauling, or less, 
will prefer to continue this arrangement with consid- 
erably higher local charges on the roads which they 


luse to aslight advance in through rates and a reduc- 


tion in local. They wish that to be cheapest which 
they buy the most of. A farmer 50 miles from Kan- 
sas City pays local rates over 50 miles of road and 
through rates over 1,400. You will not satisfy him by 
reducing local rates and advancing through rates 5 per 
Doubtless he would be glad to agree that the 
through rate should be regular and uniform, provided 


it should not be higher on the average. Instead of 


| having half the traffic carried at 30 cents and half at 


60 cents per 100 lbs., he will consent that it all shall 
be carried at 45 cents. It is where the people depend 
less upon through than local rates that there 
is a demand for a closer approximation of the two, and 
a bitter complaint of through rates which leave no 


| margin of profit to pay interest on the investment. 


The New York farmer complains that the low through 
rates not only leave the local traffic to pay the whole 
or a unfairly large share of the interest on the invest- 
ment, but that they destroy the value of his property 
by putting the Illinois and lowa farmer's grain and 
meats in the Eastern markets at about the same cost 
for freight as he must himself pay to reach the same 
markets. He would shift as much as possible of net 
earnings upon the through traffic; the Western farmer 
He is nearer right than the West- 
ern farmer, for the limits of the possible in this case 


as little as possible. 


are very narrow. A very small proportion of the 
through freights will be profit, and local rates must 
continue to be much higher in proportion unless rail- 
road profits are very greatly reduced. 

All alike, but merchants especially, are, however, in- 
terested in limiting as much as possible the fluctuations 
of rates andthe special reductions which individuals 
frequently secure when railroads compete without re- 
It will be the hope of checking this, if any- 
thing, which will lead the public to consent to giving 
legal sanction to a combination to maintain through 
rates, 


striction. 


The legislation proposed by Mr. Fink as a substitute 
for the Reagan bill is to add to the first two sections of 
that bill (one prohibiting discriminations of rates to 
different persons at the same time and the other for- 
bidding rebates), provisions in substance as follows : 


‘Sec, 8. That all competing railroad companies shall 
jointly establish a tariff from all competing points. 

‘** Sec. 4. That the tariff so established shal be submitted 
to a Commission of Experts appointed by the federal gov 
ernment, and if they find that the tariff is just and equit- 
able; and based upon correct commercial principles, and 
not in violation of the common law governing common car- 
riers, then such tariff shall be approved, and shall become 
the law of the land until changed in the same manner by the 
same authority. 

‘* Sec. 5. In cases where railroad companies cannot agree 
upon such tariffs, or upon any other questions such as might 
lead to a war of rates between railroad companies, the ques- 
tions of disagreement shall be settled by arbitration, the 
decision of the arbitrator to be enforced by the United 


Lake Erie & Western; Mr. William P. Shinn, in behalf of lin return, and it may ask not only fora check in place| States courts.” 
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This would not only sanction the combination of the 
railroads to maintain rates, but would compel it ; but 
it recognizes the necessity of giving the public a check 
in the place of the supposed one of competition 
abandoned. The Commission of Experts, representing 
the public, would have a veto on any rates made, and, 
we may assume, would be sure not to permit any un- 
reasonably high. This would subject the through rates 
of our railroads to a control very similar to that which 
the French government exercises over all railroad rates, 
allof which are proposed by the railroad companies and 
submitted to the Minister of Public Works for his ap- 
proval, without which they cannot go into effect, and 
that whether they are higher or lower than the exist- 
ing rates. Mr. Fink justifies the compulsory feature of 
his proposition by showing that the object of the Rea- 
gan bill—regular and uniform rates—cannot be at- 
tained without the simultaneous and uniform action of 
all the competing companies, and so, to secure the 
end, this combined action must be required. 

Mr. Fink’s argument, however, does not pursue 
this subject far, but is mainly devoted to setting forth 
the injustice and inadequacy of the bill that has passed 
the House, which it does in a masterly way, conclud- 
ing that ‘‘ it would not remove any of the difficulties 
of the transportation business, but would aggravate 
them all.” 

Regarding the probable fate of the bill it is probably 
too early to judge. To some of the railroad men who 
were in Washington last week it seemed quite likely to 
pass ; but a telegram to the New York Times, 
Tuesday, said that it seemed probable that this bill, 
and that authorizing railroad companies to do a 
general telegraph business, would be referred to a 
special commission to sit during the recess, examine 
the subject thoroughly, and report to the next Con- | 
gress at its first session. This would seem to be a wise 
disposition to make of it. The extent, character and 
effects of the evils complained of need to be set forth 
on a basis of testimony, to say nothing of the study of 
the provisions by which they may best be avoided. 


MR. WESTINGHOUSE’S LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
OF CONTINUOUS BRAKES. 


In an article published in the Railroad Gazette of 
Jan. 17 of this year, attention was called to the fact 
that the experiments of Mr. Westinghouse and Captain 
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quite regularly at speeds varying between these two 
rates, showing, in the clearest way, that the friction 
was not the same at all rates of speed, but quite other- 
wise. In column H, the co-efficients of the friction be- 
tween the wheels and the rails are also given, showing 
that this, too, follows the same law. 


sixteenth. It will be seen, too, that it diminished | to skid the wheels, At 60 
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miles per hour the co-efficient 


|of friction averaged only about one-sixteenth (0,064), 


so that a pressure on the brake-shoes equal to four 
times that of the wheels on the rails would be required 
to skid the wheels. At 30 miles per hour the average 
co-efficient of friction was almost exactly one-eighth 


| (0.123), so that a pressure of twice the weight on 
It was also found that at very slow speeds the press-|the wheels would be required on the 
ure on the brake-shoes required to skid the wheels was | 


brake- 
shoes to skid the former. It is evident, then, that .in 


about equal to the weight of the braked wheel on the | order to produce the maximum retarding effect, with- 


slow speeds and be worn flat. 


greater pressure is required to slide the wheels than at | 
slow speeds. Thus at 60 miles per hour a pressure on 
the brake-shoes equal to three times the weight on the | 
wheels would not. skid the latter, and at 50 miles per 
hour that pressure was barely sufficient to slide them. 
At first sight the reason for this is not apparent. | 
Thus, if we compare the co-efficients of friction of the. 
brake-shoes on the wheels with those of the wheels on | 
the rails, it will be seen that they are very nearly the 
same. The first at a speed of from 1 to 2 miles is 0.250 
and the second 0.242; the co-efficients at 40 feet per 
second of brake-shoes on wheels, after being applied | 
20 seconds, is 0.072, and of wheels on rails 0.070; at 80 | 
feet per second, after 15 seconds the first co-efficient is 
0.045 and the second 0,088, showing that they | 
are very nearly the same. It might then be sup- 
posed that while at the high rates of speed the} 
co-efficients are lower, at the same time less fric- | 
tion would be required at those speeds to slide | 
the wheels. Here, however, a curious fact has been | 
revealed by, these experiments. Every locomotive 
runner knows that after the driving-wheels of a loco- 
motive once begin to slip they will continue to do so 
until steam is shut off, so that they can recover their 
hold or * grip” on the rails. In other words, it takes | 
more power to slip them at the start than it does after- | 
ward. The reason for this is that so long as a wheel 
rolls on the rail the surfaces of the two are in a state 
of static friction ; whereas, when they begin to slip the 





Galton had proved conclusively—what has for years 
been suspected and indicated by others—that the sup- 
posed law that * friction during motion is independent 
of the velocity of motion” is not true. Their experi- | 
ments showed, on the contrary, that the friction of | 
brake-shoes on the wheels, and of the wheels sliding on 
the rails, diminished very rapidly as the speed in- 
creased, and also that the friction was less a few sec- 
onds after the application of the brake-shoes to the 
wheels than it was at tirst. The following table gives 
the results of one series of these experiments : 
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From this table it will be seen that, at a of 
from 1 to 3 miles per hour, the friction, or rather the 
co-efficient of friction, was equal to 0.25, or one quarter’ 
as much as the pressure on the brake-shoes, while at 


surfaces are subjected to sliding or dynamic friction. 
The fundamental truth of this is expressed in the com- 
mon phrase, that ‘it takes more to start a thing than 
to keep it moving.” 

The co-efficients of static friction are very much 
higher than for sliding friction, and are dependent 
upon the condition of the surfaces in contact. The 
following are some of them, as determined by various 
observers: Morin, iron on iron, 0.44; Renni, steel on 
cast iron, 0.8 and 0.847 ; Jenkins, steel on steel, 0.351 
mean, 0.865 maximum. In locomotive practice, the 
‘* adhesion” of driving-wheels is estimated at from one- 


| with the speed. 





rails. This fact has been well.known heretofore, and | out skiding the wheels, the pressure on the brake-shoes 
for that reason it is regarded as a rule that the pressure | at the high rates of speed must be very much greater 
on the brake-shoes must not exceed the weight of the | than the weight on the wheels, and must then gradu- 
wheels on the rails, otherwise the wheels will slide at | ally be diminished as the speed is reduced. 


In the article of Jan, 17, attention was called to the 


Mr. Westinghouse and Captain Galton found, what | fact that Mr. Westinghouse was experimenting with 
doubtless the experience of nearly every brakeman | 4” apparatus which would permit a great pressure to 
would confirm, that at highrates of speed a very much | be applied while the train is running at a high speed 


and which would then regulate the pressure or reduce 
itas the speed is diminished. Recent numbers of The 
Engineer and Engineering contain illustrations and 
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descriptions of this apparatus, and our engravings and 
the materials for the following descriptions are de- 
rived from these sources. 

The principle which he has recognized and applied 
in this apparatus is, that the force required to skid the 
wheels is a constant, or very nearly constant, quan- 


| tity, but that the friction of the brake-shovs varies 


He has therefore suspended one of 
the shoes, A, fig. 1, by a link, B, from the end K of 
the leverC. At the other end the lever Cis connected 


| with a valve, F', which is so constructed that when 


the friction of the ~brake-shoe, or rather the strain 
which it exerts on the link B, exceeds an amount as- 
sumed to be sufficient to skid the wheels, the valve 
will release some of the air in the brake cylinder, and 
thus reduce the pressure on the piston and on the 
brake-shoes, When the car is running in one direc- 
tion the strain on the link B will of course be down- 
ward, and when running in the opposite direction the 
strain will be upward, Says Engineering: 


“Tt will be remembered that in a train fitted with the 
Westinghouse automatic brake each vehicle is provided 
with a reservoir containing a supply of compressed air, this 
reservoir being connected tothe brake cylinder—or cylinder 


willl 


Fig. 2. 


sixth to one-fourth, and even as high as a third under 
very favorable conditions, Whether this kind of fric- 
tion also varies with the speed at which the wheel is re- 
volving has not been determined ; the indications are, 
though, that it does not, or, at least, not within such 
wide limits as sliding friction does. At any rate, it has 
been found to be’a safe rule to assume that the adhesion 
of locomotive wheels under favorable circumstances is 
one-fourth of their weight on the rails. Toslide them, 
therefore, we must produce an amount of friction 
equal to or greater than one-fourth of the weight on 
the wheels. At the slowest speed given in the table 
the co-efficient of friction of the brake-shoes was just 
one-fourth (0.250) and, as stated above, at such speeds 
it was found that a pressure on the brake-shoes equal 





60 miles per hour it was only 0.072, or a little over one- 


to the weight of the wheels on the rails was sufficient | 


in which the piston applying the brake moves—by a pipe 
fitted with an ingeniously arranged triple valve, this valve 
being also in communication with the line of pipes extend- 
ing through the train. Under ordinary circumstances this 
line of pipes is in communication with the air reservoir on 
the engine and is thus charged with compressed air, the re 
lease of this charge of air, either by the action of the driver 
or by the parting of the train, operating the triple valves 
and opening up the communication between the brake eylin- 
der on each vebicle and its corresponding compressed-air 
reservoir. When these operations have taken place, each 
brake piston will be subjected to a pressure due to that at 
which the air isstored in the reservoirs, and it is evident 
that if no leakage took place, and no reverse movement of 
the triple valves was effected by the driver admitting 
another charge of air into the pipes throughout the train, 
this pressure would remain constant until the train was 
brought to astop.” 


Fig. 2 represents an enlarged section of the valve 
shown in fig. 1 at F. “The pipe F, fig. 2, of the 
valve-casing communicates with the triple valve (and 
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hence also with the air reservoir when the triple valve 
is open), while the branch G is in communication 
with the brake-cylinder.” F is a valve which fits into 
a conical seat at D, the right-hand end at EF being 
cylindrical in form and fitting into the opening at J, 
while on the left of E it has a feathered end. It is 
evident from the engraving that when the valve is in 
the position shown, air can pass from the reservoir 
through the branch E and passage { to the passage G, 
and thence to the brake cylinder. If the valve is 
moved from its seat at D toward the right, so as to 
close the paskage J, then communieation between the 
air reservoir and the brake cylinder will bé shut off, 
and air can flow from the latter through the passage 
G@, through D, and then escape through the openings, 
H H. It remains to show how this valve is operated. 

B is a spindle with a collar against which a spiral 
spring, C, bears and forces it toward the left of the en- 
graving, away from the valve EF and against the T- 
lever A. This lever is connected by a link, as shown 
in fig. 1, with the lever C, and has two points, a and a’, 
fig. 2, which become fulcrums of the lever when the 
strain on the link, shown in fig. 1, is either upward or 
downward, Thus, suppose the strain on the link, 
which is vonnected to the hole in the T-lever shown 
at A, is downward, the latter would be pressed against 
the case at a, which would then become the fulcrum, 
and would be forced away from the case at a’. It is 
also clear that when this occurs the spindle B 
would be forced toward the valve F, which would thus 
be raised, provided the force exerted on the T-lever 
were sufficient to overcome the tension of the spring 
C. It is also plain that, if the strain of the link on the 
T-lever were upward, then a’ would become the 
fulcrum, but the action on the spindle B would bé 
the same in each case. 


If then the tension of the spring C is adjusted so 
that the valve E will be opened when the frictional 
resistance, or the hold, of the brake-shoe A, fig. 1, 
becomes such as to exceed that which has been deter- 
mined upon as desirable, it is evident that the valve E 
will then be opened and that some of the air in the 
brake cylinder would thus be permitted to escape 
through the openingsat D and H H, and that the press- 
ure would thus be regulated or reduced as the speed 
is diminished. , 

To make the action of this apparatus quite clear, 
let it be supposed that a train is running at a 
speed of 60 miles per hour and that the brakes 
are then to be applied and‘ the train stopped in 
the shortest possible distance. The table above 
shows that, at that speed, the co-efficient of friction or 
the frictional resistance of the brake-shoes on the 
wheels is only about one-sixteenth the pressure on 
them. As it requires a resistance of about a fifth of 
the weight on the wheels to slide them, a pressure of 
three times the weight on the wheels may be applied 
to the brake-shoes. As the speed diminishes the hold 
of the shoes increases, and as soon as the strain which 
is exerted on the link B, fig. 1, and is transmitted by 
the lever C to the T-lever A, fig. 2, becomes greater 
than the tension of the spring C, the valve F will be 
moved so as to close the opening at J, and thus:shut 
off communication between the reservoir and the 
brake cylinder, and at the same time it will be opened 
at D, and thus permit some of the air in the reservoir 
to escape through H H. In this way the pressure on 
the brakes is regulated, so that the frictional resistance 
of the brake-shoes is maintained at a uniform amount 
or intensity. 

The following table, taken from Engineering, gives 
the particulars of the stops made with this apparatus : 
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Of these, The Engineer says: ‘* When we add that 
the quickest stop ever brought about by a brake was 
effected, and that the conditions under which this 
rapid arrest of a vehicle in motion was accomplished 
may be easily reproduced, in the every-day work of a 
railway, it will he understood that the experiments in 
question possess no little interest,” 

The diagrams annexed, of the stops, are copied from 
Engineering, and are numbered to correspond with the 
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numbers of the stops in the table. These diagrams are 
explained as follows by that journal : 


“Tn each diagram the thin full line A shows by its a 
above the base line the pressure on the brake-blocks, this 
in this particular instance being equal to 240 times 

pressure in pounds read off from the vertical scale an- 
nexed, The thick full line B is the tangential force or fric- 
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tiona] hold of the brake-blocks, the constant number by 
which the scale pressure is to be multiplied being in this case 
The dotted line C is the speed line, while the thick 
dotted line D shows the weight on the springs of the rear 
wheels, and indicates how a portion of the weight is trans- 
ferred from the rear to the front wheels on the application 
of the brake taking place. 
“The constant multiplier for the lines A and B being 240 
and 60 respectively, it follows that a coincidence of these 
lines would indicate a tangential force or frictional _< 





equal to +,, or 4 of the heey ote on the brake-blocks. 





the diagrams show that at the higher speeds the proportion 
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of frictional hold obtained is a much smaller percentage than 
this, but in each case a point is reached where the lines A and 
B cross each other, the former falling below the latter, and 
it thus being shown that under the circumstances existing 
last Monday week, there was obtained at low speeds a fric- 
tional hold on the wheels exceeding 25 per cent. of the pres- 
sure on the brake-blocks. 

‘“‘ The effect of the reducing-valve is shown by the rapid 
fall of the line A as the d decreases, the pressure in the 
brake cylinder at the end of some of the stops being less than 
half that existing at the commencement. That this reduc- 
tion of pressure is what is required is clearly shown by the 
uniform height of the tangential force line B, this being par- 
ticularly noticeable in diagrams 10, 15and 19. Diagram 
No, 11 shows that, during the experiment to which it refers, 
skidding took place about 114 seconds before the end of the 
stop, the reducing-valve in this instance apparently not 
having released the air fast enough to prevent a somewhat 
sudden rise in the tangential force line B, and hence skidding 
having resulted. In seme of the experiments the reducing 
valve absolutely prevented skidding, while in others there 
was a very short period of skidding just prior to the actual 
stop, this latter result being, however, evidently avoidable 
by a better adjustment of the apparatus, and the effect of 
the valve in insuring the smovth action of tne brake being 
noticeable in all the trials.” 

It should be added that this improvement in brakes 
will make a revision necessary of some of the con- 
clusions contained in the article on ‘‘ The Distance in 
which a Train Can be Stopped by Brakes,” published 
in the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 17 of this year. 

This invention of Mr. Westinghouse is altogether 
the most important improvement in the construction 
of brakes made since he devised his automatic system, 
and the experiments which he and Captain Galton have 
made are unequaled in brilliancy in the whole history 
of railroad engineering. The application of compressed 
air stored up in the engine to the operation of con- 
tinuous or train-brakes marked the first epoch in their 
development. The next was the storing up of a supply 
of compressed air on each car, so that it only required 
to be released to apply the brakes. The third and last 
great step in perfecting continuous brakes is this latest 
invention of Mr. Westinghouse which we have de- 
scribed. 


LAKE RaTEs are not usually quoted in midwinter, but 
they are this winter, as vessels in Chicago harbor are taking 
in cargoes now to take down the lakes as soon as navigation 
opens, storing it meanwhile. The latest rate reported is 614 
cents a bushel for corn to Buffalo, of which probably 114 
cents should be allowed for storage. What vessels there are 
at Chicago are rapidly getting filled, and as the elevators 
also are fuller than ever befo e, with grain continuing to 
come forward, the vessel-owners count on such a pressure 
of traffic when navigation opens as will enable them, for a 
while at least, to get better rates than they have had in the 
spring for the past two or three years. From the 
reports of new vessels under way, however, it would appear 
that the tonnage on the lakes will be increased by next fall, 
which is an indication that not everybody has lost money 
by the low rates of the past three years. The railroads seem 
to be preparing to make greater use of their lake connections, 
which would seem to be necessary if they are to keep up 
their share of the grain traffic in summer. The Anchor 
Line, running in connection with the Philadelphia & Erie, 
is reported to have bought two of the largest and finest sail- 
ing vessels on the lakes, which will sail or be towed, as may 
be convenient. The steamers of the Northern Transit Com- 
pany, which have formerly run to Ogdensburg, in connec- 
tion with the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain and the Cen- 
tral Vermont, are to run next season to Sarnia, to connect 
with the Grand Trunk. They will probably be able to make 
twice as many trips to Sarnia as to Ogdensburg, thus increas- 
ing the steamer capacity for carrying from Chicago. 


BALTIMORE’S COMMERCE, and especially the great increase 
in its grain receipts of late years, are usually ascribed al- 
most wholly to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which had 
been pushing out connections and securing alliances west of 
the Ohio River. A good many pevple do not seem to know 
that Baltimore has any other railroad connection with the 
West, and very few are aware that the shortest line from 
Baltimore to Chicago is by the Northern Central and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. This line, moreover, seems to bring 
Baltimore a large share of its freight, as the following 
statement of the number of bushels of wheat and corn re- 
ceived at Baltimore by the two roads in the past three years 
(which we take from the Baltimore Journal of Commerce) 
will show: 


Baltimore & Ohio Northern Central. 


1876 . 18,875,104 4,825,132 
DEE 60s eoedsercdyeoasves 15,214,013 8,601,570 
i eS reer 18,824,229 14,485,900 


The increase in this period seems to have been wholly by 
the Northern Central. It brought 16.9 per cent. of the 
whole in 1876 to the Baltimore & Ohio’s, 65.9 per cent. 
(Not all comes by these two roads.) In 1878 the Northern 
Central’s percentage was 36.8, and the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
47.1. Of course the Northern Central’s grain nearly all 
comes to it from the Philadelphia & Erie and the Pennsyl- 
vania roads, the first of which receives from lake vessels and 
can compete with the Erie Canal about as well as the New 
York Central and the Zrie do. 





The Development of Local Passenger Traffic. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS WHICH INFLUENCE THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF LOCAL PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


An investigation into the characteristics of railway 
passenger traffic with the object of obtaining its com - 
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ponent and distinctive features clearly defined in an 
individual form, will elucidate at an early stage the 
existence of one prominent feature, representing a 
large percentage of the passenger earnings, and worthy 
of studious thought and careful consideration. The 
subject of the following remarksisa feature in local 
passenger traffic of the nature in question. It involves 
the satisfactory solution of many obstacles found to 
exist at the present time in the conduct of traffic by 
the majority of our railways. Further, it partakes of 
a large amount of originality in its discussion, compi- 
lation, application to practical business necessities, 
having concurrent with its own development that also 
of a large section of society living within the influence 
exerted by railways. Perhaps toa great extent it fore- 
tells the gradual adaptation of the railways to the per- 
‘formance of services to the public in a way similar to 
those rendered by the postal and telegraph systems: 
and, as civilization progresses and population increases 
it is natural to find that a subject of this kind is 
open to much original investigation of a special char- 
acter and closely connected with the welfare of soci- 
ety. All questions of passenger traffic have nec- 
essarily a social aspect; probably this should be 
the primary one. the running of a passenger train 


irrespective of public convenience and other social | 


considerations would no doubt be an easy task for the 
time-table compiler, but would hardly pay the com- 
pany employing him. The social aspect must come 
first. Kqually so in regard to the conditions of pas- 
sage by passenger trains ; the mere formulation of a 
series of iron-clad conditions irrespective of public 
feeling, public comfort, or public necessity, would in- 
evitably result in a well-earned unpopularity and form 
good ground for the development of a craving for 
some competition as a relief to the sufferers. The 
traffic on any line will certainly become most lucrative 
where the public are primarily considered and the con- 
servatism of office is tempere 1 with judicious liberality. 
Public comfort should be the primary object, and the 
social aspect of the question given due prominence, 
not made subordinate to any other. The social aspect 
of the periodical, season or commutation ticket travel 
which exists at present and which may hereafter be 
developed is an interesting one. It involves the exist- 
ence of a completely comprehensive, equitably pro- 
portioned, non-discriminating system. Its value to 
the public is indicated by the wide and growing de- 
mand for provisions which it alone is calculated to 
supply. 

The demand which exists in the community for a 
periodical, or, as it is sometimes called, a season or 
commutation ticket system, is due to a want very gen- 
erally felt and widely expressed, for a code of regula- 
tions and a proportionate scale of charges suitable to 
the various contracts to be made with a company for 
a large or small number of miles on its line, for longer 
or shorter periods. A mileage charge, irrespective of 
the customer’s making one hundred, one thousind or 
ten thousand miles, or the absence of a proportionate 
mathematically accurate scale, capable of proof as 
equitable on commercial principles, is a most effectual 
stop to the progress and development of local interests, 
both for the community and the company so situated. 
Freight and passenger traffic both suffer materially 
thereby. As regards the sensation produced upon 
commercial men by such a condition of affairs, it would 


only be equaled by that which would result from their | 


inability to obtain better terms from a manufacturer 


or wholesale house for an order covermg thousands | 


of dollars and one limited to hundreds. In other words, 
any system of this kind, to be socially successful, must 
also be commercially sound. 

The ordinary local fare tariff is not suited for con- 
stant travel, and there is really but one true way of 
meeting the actual requirements of the public in all 
their varied social forms of applicatign, and that is by 
means of a carefully adinaial scale of proportionate 
charges varying on a basis in which the two main fun- 
damental elements are—one, the number of miles or 
number of journeys to be made; the other, the period 
to be occupied in making them. 

[t is the admirable facility by which the postal sys- 
tem is operated which has had so much to do with its 
wonderful growth and utility. The sensation of being 


able to make a constant use of it, not merely an occa- | 


sional one, the equitable charges proportionate to 
weight and character of inclosures and the progressive 
improvements which have been feasible from time to 
time in its provisions, one and all combine to make it a 
highly satisfactory exhibition of a system socially 
based and perfected. Is there any progress for railways 
ina similar way? It would certainly appear so if we 
may judge by the remarkable changes which have 
taken place in the course of time between the early 
cost of freight transportation and the latest fairly re- 
munerative cost for that branch of traffic. On the 
ground alone that the tendency is toward the reduc- 
tion in the actual cost of haulage and that time will 
effect much in that direction, there is sufficient to war- 
rant the prediction that the future of passenger trans- 
portation is equally hopeful, 
as they now are, if the amount of business to be trans- 
acted has any influence at all in reducing the price of 
production or cost of operation, as has been found in 
the freight business, then there should exist a wide 
margin in the field of local passenger travel for accom- 
plishing equally marked results, Experiment would 
hardly be necessary to prove the almost natural 
vent of mankind to move constantly over the 
face of mother earth and _ intermingle  s0- 
cially, commercially, and otherwise; to conduct 
inter-communications in person in preference to any 
other method. Experiment would also undoubtedly 
prove that the natural result of such action would be 
to promote a greatly increased employment of the 


most economical and the most time-saving means of | 


transportation. Society, like Oliver Twist, is constartly 
crying for more. 


experimental research, partaking very much of the 


Taking things, however, | 


There is a conservative timidity, | 
however, in the action of railways toward any bold | 
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with that under individual enterprise. As an example 
|of this conservatism which is so strongly marked in 
| the history of railway management, we have no bet- 
|ter one than another most important feature in the 
development which may be accomplished in local pas- 
|senger traffic. The case of local excursion travel is 
|referred to. With what reluctance was it that the 
| great English lines were compelled to admit the en- 
tirely distinct character of this business and its inde- 
pendence of the ordinary local travel. Surprise of no 
ordinary character was displayed when it was dis- 
covered that something more than sheer necessity in- 
duced the public to take advantage of any means of 
rapid inter-communication ; and now it has grown up 
to vast proportions in England, until it affords one of 
the best and richest sources of revenue. It was an 
ignorance of the social aspect of the question that 
delayed the experimental effort necessary to test the 
practical value of the principle—just as it is now in 
other kindred cases elsewhere. It would not be too 
much to assert that there are roads that have been 
so far ignorant of what their social capabilities 


are as to have conducted traffic for years re- 
|gardless of the adoption of any thorough sys- 
item of local excursion traffic, ant there are, 


it is well known, existing to this day staunch old 
conservative traffic men who cannot gauge the wants 


liarities. Experiment alone will satisfy them, and too 
often, like all apologetic prophets, they will exclaim 
when once a clear and decisive proof has been forced 
upon them, and conviction is inevitable, that they 
thought so too, and rapidly draw conclusions as simple 
common-sense deductions from a_ self-evident fact 
which they assume as an ordinary event. History is 
very valuable in this way where it can be made into a 
practical compass to steer us on our way to progress 
and give us a chart whereby to avoid the repetition of 
old errors. Thedevelopmentof passenger traftic, then, 
to large and constantly-growing proportions requires 
that we should, above all things, get our mental vision 
cleared from any ancient errors and make up our minds 
| to become social observers and experimentalists, work- 
jing inductively rather than deductively. We must 
| strive to arrive at the goal of an absolutely-compre- 
| hensive system, whereby the wants of the community 
may be provided for and stimulated. We must not 
wait to have progress forced upon us but go toward it, 
even if we stumble occasionally on the way. Let us 
acknowledge the rights, examme the proclivities, test 
the capacity of society for all we have to put up to its 
bid in the world’s auction market of necessary commod- 
ities, 


Arbitrary tariff legislation has a great deal to ac- 
count for to society in the production of this conserva- 
tive reluctance on the part of railways to extend a 
wider measure of liberal and productive facilities. In- 
stead of affording due protection to lines as a necessary 
safeguard against any abuse which may result from a 
relaxation by them in the departure from regular 
methods, as a rule, a form of opposition is sustained 
in support of unjust demands, turning the favor of to- 
day into a demand on the morrow and ignoring any 
rights to relax or extend the rules of management in a 
voluntary way pro bono publico. 

Opposition engenders opposition. An arbitrary 
tarift system results in an unaccommodating one, op- 
posed to any effects which the leverage of self-interest 
and public opinion would otherwise achieve unaided. 
Experience has proved in railway history that greater 
facilities have been presented where governmental in- 
terference has stopped short and left results to work 
out harmoniously, 

The spur of public opinion and social necessity may 
often need to be applied, and strong organizations, 
commissioners, etc., may be required to apply it; but 
beyond this, evil will result if control is attempted by 





| 


side of, and all around a traffic question. 

The scientific and practical conduct of railroad busi- 
ness requires a life-long study ; it is a profession of it- 
self, and sad havoc will be made by any who, ignorant 
of its principles, attem pt to direct its operations. 

Allowing for the social importance of the question, 
is there any way in which this can be accommodated 
profitably? There is of course a point below which it 
cannot pay to go, and the more done below that point 
the worse. 

The object is to find and adjust continually the pro- 
fit point in traffic. The point to adjust in this matter 
involves the answer called for by the followimg in- 
quiry : 

Will it pay to offer the public resident on a line a 
proportionate scale of charges less than regular tariff 
fares on a commercial basis suited to a great variety of 
demands which will be found to exist when such in- 
ducements become known ? 

Provided extra train service is not required and ordi- 
nary local travel can be protected, will it not, if such 
| is feasible, increase the percentage of net earnings and 
| warrant the adoption of such a system as is here sug- 
gested? There is no necessity with an average train ser- 
vice forany extra expenditure on that account, and the 





| protection of ordinary traffic is essentially onedependent | 


| upon the mode of handling the business, arid is under 
control and voluntary to a great extent. It may al- 
| ways be assumed and is capable of experimental proof 
| that where two distinct classes of travel exist, one is 
| required to supply one form of social requirements dis- 
tinct from and independent of the other, It is in fact 
|only an entire misapprehension of the characteristics 


of the two that would lead to any confusion or loss | 


from want of a well-defined line of demarcation be- 
tween them. 

The characteristics of what we understand by ordi- 
nary travel are represented by a merely occasional 


demand; those of resident traffic by constant de-, 


mands. What is required is a system to develop this 
constant and not merely occasional travel by reside nts 


| on a line into a class—a profit-earning class of traffic. 


formality of the action of governments as contrasted | 


and capacities of society for social travel and its pecu- | 


any form of authority not in a position to see into, out- | 
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It will be no answer to say that such demands are not 
| found to exist on this or that line ; and they will not 

| be found unless solicited, and are not exceptional in 
their character from those of any other desirable class 

'of traffic. The non-existence of provisions required 
for the individual wants of the public is quite sufticient 
'to render them absolutely dormant. The existence of 
a properly constituted system will very soon draw them 
out. Experiment will prove this. 

It has been shown why, on social grounds it is.desir- 
| able to develop local traffic. Itis also on commercial 
grounds a sound policy to do so; that is, it isin accord- 
ance with sound commercial principles to fix the price 
of commodities with a view to obtain the largest 
possible market and the largest possible profit, put- 
ting the price at that figure which will command 
the largest possible custom compatible with a maxi- 
mum of profit. Unless a mileage system, if such is in 
vogue, is such as to call forth all the possible traffic 
, which can be obtained by the inducements it repre- 
| sents and can apply without risk of undue discrimina- 
tion to each and all of the demands which a com- 
sletely comprehensive system will elicit, then a very 
arge proportion of those who would seek to avail 
themselves of its provisions will withdraw from any 
attempts in that direction. 
| The shipper, produce merchant, commission mer- 
|chant, general dealer, etc., will bewail the want of 
traveling facilities, and, as a rule, the passenger de- 
| partment will be sacrificed to the freight by the issue 
of a free pass; or, if not, and a pass is issued (on other 
grounds of general interest), the road will be running 
on a bad policy, and a weak one in every way, so far 
as that is concerned, 

Teachers and scholars, preachers and numbers of 
residents along a line will have no chance of develop- 
ing their usefulness and increasing their earnings with 
their sphere of action, unless facilities are at their dis- 
posal. 

The traffic point must in each case be found, at 
which it will pay both pe to contract for travel, 
that is, that point at which the social points and capa- 
bilities of the community can be best led to become 
profitable for traffic. The thousand or more mileage 
ticket, good for a fixed period or good tillused, with 
its usual unsystematic and unconditional terms, is like 
all loose commercial transactions, bad for all con- 
cerned. It is too limited in its application, and not 
protective enough. Also the suburban commutation 
or season tickets for city people are, as far as they go, 
but partial in their application. What is wanted is a 
complete system, proportionate throughout, and equi- 
tably compiled with reference to the social capacities of 
the people, and elastic enough to comprehend them 
all. 

This leads us to the second part of our subject, 

namely, the ‘* PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH A COMPLETE 
TARIFF OF COMMUTATION CHARGES MAY BE COMPILED 
FOR CONSTANT OR OCCASIONAL LOCAL PASSENGERS, 
WITH RULES, CONDITIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS.” 
., The object to be gained by a proportionate scale of 
prices for small or large amounts of travel within 
given periods Kas been clearly stated in the foregoing 
a upon the social aspect of the development of 
local passenger traffic by means of a eager I com- 
prehensive commutation system, The principles for 
the compilation of such a scale must next be as clearly 
delineated as possible, so as to be within the grasp of 
those who are new to the subject as well as of adepts 
connected with traffic operations upon the more popu- 
lous sections of the various lines. 

The constant and the occasional traveler must both 
be provided for. Consequently there is a proportion to 
be maintained which is a joint one, a a joint 
variation or basis. It varies jointly with the mileage 
and the time within which the mileage is traveled. — A 
large number of cases requiring satisfactory solution 
will consist of those who travel between two given 
points a given number of times each way, or s0 many 
jiniles within periods ranging from say one up to 
|twelve months. In one case it may be for twice a 
week in 13 weeks or three months; in another, twice 
| or thrice a week in 26 weeks or six months, and s0 on 
|—both the mileage and the time varying jointly. 
Again, a considerable number of cases will come up 
| where persons will require to use a section of the line, 

so as to visit certain points on that section periodically, 

|and to travel east and west of a certain point where 
| they reside perhaps 50 many miles in a given period 
east and so many west. 

What is required is a clear, simple table, which will 
be easily referred to, avoid any discrimination of an 
unjust nature, and be strictly proportionate in all its 
parts, 

To form such a table certain fixed points must be 
marked off, and they are as follows: 

1. The least number of miles or the smallest num- 
ber of rides to qualify for a commutation or mileage 
ticket. 

2. The shortest period to be allowed for the per- 
formance of the minimum number of miles which 
can be granted, 

3. The maximum charge per mile to be made to cor- 
respond with the minimum mileage allowed. 

4. The minimum charge per mile to be made to cor- 
respond with the maximum mileage allowed. 

Then these fixed points are marked off, then a 
| method of graduating intermediates must be defined, 
and it must be capable of proof as a just and equitable 
one, because in true proportion, 
Fixed Point No. 1.—What are the social considera- 
ms which affect this point ? 
We must draw the line somewhere between the con- 
stant and occasional customer. Where shall we draw 
it? Looking at the question from general daily ob- 
servations, the majority of the community who really 
require to use the Jine of a road in a systematic, con 
stant manner will, as arule, do so at least weekly. 
The average facility of doing so by most people is just 
jabout what they would require if a weekly use of the 
| line was at their disposal. 





| tic 
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To go and return once a week would probably be a 
very tair and desirable minimum to allow as a qualifi- 
cation for commuted fares. 

Two single-journey rides a week or their equivalent 
in miles will answer the demands then of Point No. 1. 

Fixed Point No, 2.—How many weeks will be al- 
lowed on a minimum purchase, or what is the shortest 
period to be allowed at the rate of two rides a week? 

Less than for one month would hardly answer, 
That is, no commutation to be granted for less than a 
one month’s ticket representing in trips or miles two 
single journeys per week, This, however, may be left 
open to decision according to any particular set of cir- 
cumstances. . 

Fixed Point No, 3.—The chong per mile to be made 
for this one month’s ticket, or the maximum rate per 
mile to be used for compilation of a tariff. What other 
mileage charges are there which control this charge? 
It is clear there will be no commercial advantage if the 
purchaser of a one month’s ticket for a given mileage or 
number of trips has to pay more than the ordinary rate 
per mile. Now, this will either be the single fare—that 
is, the ordinary local rate per mile—or, where return 
tickets are issued, it will depend upon the latter. In no 
case can it be higher than either. It must, as a rule, 
take up its rank in the third place on a company’s tariff, 
with the single-fare mi e rate first, the return fare 
mileage rate second, and its own mileage charged 
third. 

Fourth Fixed Point.—Having located in rank the 
macimum rate for a scale of proportionate charges. 
what shall we put the minimum rate at? This de- 
pends, of course, upon the profit point at which traftic 
can be said to become stationary—that is, neither a 
loss nor a gain, 

[t, of course, varies in almost every line, being sub- 
ject to the general character of all the traffic carried, 
At the same time, it need not necessarily terrify us to 
a very great extent if we go rather low down where 
very constant travel is concerned, if, as is usual, no 
extra train service is required, and we cannot incur 
any direct outlay as a debit against it. A very fair 
way, however, of settling the question and giving it 
its due social importance is to base it relatively to the 
mileage rates given on the season-ticket travel. We 
shall require a figure per mile for a _season-ticket 
holder who travels daily to and from business from 
January to December, and if we allow that sucha 
person makes an average, allowing for holidays, etc., 
of ten rides a week, then this might be put as the 
minimum figure in our table against the various dis- 
tances reyuired, 

Graduating Intermediates.—Between one month’s 
travel and twelve months, there will be a proportionate 
scale required, We shall have our maximum rate and 
our minimum rate, and some recognized and reliable 
method of graduating the scale must be adopted, An 
arithmetical progression meets this, and if the simple 
algebraic formula for that is adjusted, by substitutin 
the necessary figures, the whole table will be worke 
out thoroughly and proportionately. This operation 
is illustrated in the table following. As it will be 
necessary to give a table to illustrate these remarks, 
one has been prepared for the pu , a8 a sample 
from which more suitable ones may be compiled. 

it will not by any means be a perfect one, but it can 
be used to advantage to illustrate from. The table will 
be found further on, 


REMARKS ON THE TABLE OR SCALE OF MILEAGE RATES, 

The scale in the table used to exemplify the princi- 
ples of compilation ranges from 214 cents a mile down 
to about a cent, as will be seen. e 24¢-cent rate will 
operate under fixed point No. 8, as the following re- 
marks wili explain: It has been, for example’s sake, 
assumed that the ordinary single fare averaged three 
cents per mile, and that the ordinary return fare was 
made up of one-sixth off the two single fares, which 
would be three cents a mile less i which would be 
equal to 24g cents a mile, which is the maximum fig- 
ure selected and given inthe table. The cent-a-mile 
rate, or the minimum figure in the scale given in the 
table, is the rate per mile taken from a season-ticket 
tariff which has been adopted in illustration, and the 
intermediate figures are fixed as nearly in accordance 
and as near a regular proportion as the equivalent mile- 
age rates given in said season-ticket tariff would admit 
of. These data are, of course, assumed for the purpose 
of illustration, and will in no way affect the utility of 
aioe for general application where the data are 
different. 

There is one precaution to be observed in compiling 
a tariff of the kind. Similar contracts for iaaval ton 
be called for requiring equivalent charges which will 
require the scale to be in proportion throughout. 

Thus a person desirous of a quotation for two trips a, 
week between two given points four miles apart, and 
one desirous of a quotation for four trips a week be- 
tween two given points two miles apart, and for three 
months in either case. These are equivalent applica- 
tions, and it would be out of proportion and discrimi- 
native to quote different rates in each case, so that the 
table must be proved throughout, to see that multiples 
check off correctly. The scale is worked up to meet 
any application for a distance of 50 miles a week, for 
four up to fifty-two weeks, which is more than will 
probably be required, and ample for illustration. 

Extending Time on Unused Miles.—There are in- 
stances where, through sickness or some unforeseen 
cause, a ticket has only been partly used. It would 
be a piece of extraordinary illiberality if no provision 
could be made to provide for this on business grounds. 
Condition No, 8 meets the case. To make the exten- 
sion rule thoroughly applicable, however, it will be ad- 
visable to keep an officially indexed register, opening 
an account current with each purchaser, and thus be 
in a position, at any time, to grant an extension by 
charging the true difference with mathematical ex- 
actness. This is essential, too, especially at first, where 
new commuters are interested in trying the plan, and 
will do’ so, provided they can subsequently obtain its 
full advantages should they select to continue on. 
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Allowance must thus be made for difference be- Transportation in Congress. 
tween first rate and long-time rate, if required subse- | apes 


quently. Nothing will be lost by a prudent liberality 


in this respect. ; Heat 
od tae ae z a Service Mutual Benefit Association was passed. 
INSTRUCTION TO CONDUCTORS AND FORM OF TICKETS. | The Post-Office appropriation bill being taken up, the fol- 
Conductors’ instructions must be protective. The | owias a ; eee agreed to: ee, : ee ypro- 
best plan is by reproduction of signature, making | priation for railroad transportation from $9,000, to 
printed instruction as follows: $9,400,000, of which sum %400,000 may be expend- 


a : ed to maintain and secure from railroads neces- 
“ Tickets issued on (give character and color of tickets) are | sary and special facilities for the postal service, and 


not transferable under any circumstances, and are to be ac- | $16,988 for balance due for salaries and expenses of the late 
cepted —_ for the passage of the person to whom issued. | commission on railway mail service; increasing appropriation 
The identity of such person can be established by calling | for route a ents, clerks, etc., from $1,350,000 to $2,770,- 
upon the holder thereof to write his name (which the pur- | 000 ; providing that postal clerks, route agents, local agents 
chaser agrees to do in the conditions indorsed on tickets) and | and messengers shall be called postal clerks and divided into 
comparing such signature with that subscribed thcreon.” five classes, with salaries from $800 to $1,400 yearly ; strik- 
The reproduction of signature rule should call for | ing out of the House bill the clause providing that the Post- 
absolute forfeiture if contravened. It is a most effi- | ™aster-General shall make no deficiency in the appropriation 
cacious rule, and, even if not always entirely practi- for the current fiscal year by placing postal cars on any line. 
cable, it is sound in principle. For we must bear in 
mind that it is not so bewey§ the absolute certainty of 
detection that is required to prevent fraud as the in- 
creasing the chance of detection to a point as nearly | This question has often been propounded in railway busi- 
certain as possible. The more nearly we can make it so | ness. Lawyers have shown ingenuity and astuteness in 
the nearer the object that we are in search of is gained. raising it in many cases where it seems to have no business. 
| Often it has an important bearing; for there are rules that a 
| passenger hurt by a collision can recover damages, but an 
A few useful conditions to be embodied in agree-| MP4 oF & trempaneron the train cannot: that a com, 
ment to be signed on application may be advisable. injury from other passengers, but not against misconduct 
1. That nocommutation be made where the number | of rowdies who force their way on a train; that a passenger 
of trips applied for is less than would represent two | is entitled to so much baggage, and the like. All such rules 
single-journey rides per week between two given | make it often a nice question,—Whoisa passenger? 
stations, or an equivalent mileage—not less than that | A dead-head or a stow-away is not a passenger, and if he 
represented by a double trip per week. te pended eran bed yon oe ~ - oannas. 
2. Commutation tickets for individual applicants | .ones under this rule. The question is not w vether the per- 
will be issued for two or more single-journey rides per | son paid fare, but whether the compiny had come under an 
week between two given stations, or as stated in con- obligation to carry him safely. Take a case of some one 
dition No. 1, for periods ranging from one up to twelve | who is riding on a pass given him because he was going on 
months, at prices varying in proportion to the fre-| the company’s business. The stockholders of a company 
quency with which their holders may require to travel | once sent one of their number to make an examination of 
between the two given points—or even an equivalent the road, and the President took him into a special car free 
mileage. of charge, and they ran up the road to see how it looked, 
? ’ "2 5 ‘. P and a down-train ran into the special car and smashed the 
3. For Partners in a Firm and their Employés.— 


i : investigating stockholder. He sued tor damages, which the 
Two or more bona fide partners in a firm may ob- comp g 


In the Senate on the 19th : 
| The bill to incorporate the United States Railway Mail 





"Who Is a Passenger ? 


CONDITIONS, 


A Oey A OM pany disputed, because he was not paying fare. In 
tain terms similar to those to an individual pur-| another case an inventor of a patent car-coupling was nege- 
chaser, as in conditions Nos. 1 and 2. tiating at Portland with officers of a railroad'to adopt it, 
4. Family Commutation Tickets—Members of one and they asked him to go up to Montreal and see the Super- 
and the same family residing together can obtain a | intendent about it, and gave hima pass. On the way he 
commutation in price, provided the number of trips | a oe the “4 seane te off the be — and me company 
chased represents not less than that allowed. to in- | "Used, damages because ie was riding free, |b both these 
pure I 4 4 cases the United States Supreme Court held he was a pas- 
dividual purchasers for each member of the family, the | sen-er. The company had undertaken for considerations 
rate per mile in the case of a family being estimated on | satisfactory to them to carry him, and was bound to carry 
the total number of miles or rides, and being conse- | him safely: 
uently less in proportion than if each member pur-| The pop-corn boy’s case is like these. He was a Massachi.- 
chased individually. Applications for family tickets | 8¢tts boy, who rode back and forth on the Vermont & Mas 
must specify in each case the name of each member peer Railroad to eee Pe beak yegatis. os may sly 
1 number of rides in miles. e should bave the privilege of se ing pop-corn on the trains, 
am 7 . , | and should pay $30 a quarter and carry round ice-water for 
5. Husband and W ife on the Same Ticket.—The | the passengers. Of course, he did not buy tickets. The 
price for a commutation ticket to entitle both husband | train went through a bridge, and the pop-corn boy was 
and wife to use the same ticket to be one-half more | drowned, The court held that he had all the rights of a 
than for an individual purchaser, as per condition | passenger to be carried safely, although he did not pay fare. 
No. 2. | The same sort of a decision was made in California in favor 
6. Pupils and Scholars, certified to as under 18 years of a bar-keeper on a steamboat. He traveled back and 


* > dod ge ss > we , | forth without buying tickets, but paid $200 a month for the 
of i and under tuition, to be allowed one half of the wivilege of kee a bar and use of the bar-room. The court 
adult prices. } - 


ph . | , | held this made him a passenger. 

7. Ladies’ and Domestic Ticket.—Annual ticket-| A baby may bea puaanenaer. The Great Western Railway 
holders to be allowed to purchase 80 trip-tickets, or|in England has the rule that children under 8 years of 
equivalent mileage, for three months, at commutation | age go free; children between 8 and 12 must pay half 
prices. |fare. Mrs, Austin, carrying her little child, took a trip, in 
8, Extension of Time requested on the unused por- | which the train was wrecked and the child’s leg was broken, 
tion of a ticket to be charged for at the difference be- | 2% ® suit was brought in ~~ bg trea 3 ye puncenee — 
tween the rate per mile originally paid and what would | the mother bought 4 ticket for hers oj delat pel sendy wr 
| : 8 i ] any for the child. Yet the child was two months more than 
have been required if the ticket had been wanted for a | three years old, and ought, by the rule, to have paid half 
longer period. This privilege, however, will only apply | fare. “But the ticket-seller and conductor did not ask for 
where parties have been prevented by unavoidable and | any fare, nor inquire how old the child was, and the mother 
unforeseen causes from fulfilling the original contract. | did not make any false statement. The company thought 
9. Commutation tickets are issued subject to the | these facts were a good defense; they ought not to be deemed 
right of the company to change the time of arrival or | take any risk as to the child unless his fare was paid, But 
departure of any train at or for any station or station the Court said; Notso. The company undertook to carry 
Pparwur any focal 5; | the child and Were bound to carry it saf2ly. If they wanted 
and to diminish the number of trains or cars at plea-| fare. they should have asked for it, or they might sue the 

sure ; also to cancel the contract for passage made | mother for the fare. The child was not to blame. 
with their holders at any time, if desired, refunding | Quite a number of the cases of this sort have arisen upon 
proportionate value of unused mileage. what are known as ‘‘drovers’ passes.” Out West, where 
droves of cattle, hogs, sheep or other live stock are sent to 
market over long railroad routes, it is common for the 
owner to go or send some one on the train to watch the ani- 
| mals, and water and feed them on the way. This attendaut 
pays no distinct fare. Freight is paid on the animals, 
and that covers the charge for carrying the map. Very 
generally these passes contain a stipulation that thé traveler 
assumes all risk of accident, and if he is hurt even by negli- 
gence of the persons in charge of the train, he will not de- 
mand damages. But the courts have held these drovers’- 
ass persons are pasenaens. ame _——_ on _ live — 
- ‘ Z : 3 \yq | 28 their fare, and the company is bound to use due care, Anc 
5. If presented by other than their actual holders, as to their stipulation, that may protect the company from 


they will be taken up by conductor and forfeited. damages for a mere accident, but not for negligence. The 
6. They are subject to the rules and regulations of | jaw will not allow companies to agree beforehand that they 
the company for the conveyance of passengers. may be negligent. That would be too much like the Pope's 
7. They confer no privilege for the transportation of | indulgencies in Luther's time. 
goods, packages, or other matter beyond usual allow-| But all these cases are founded upon the idea that the com- 
ance of baggage. pany cy or other pecan onan i 
- » 220 . 4 zha who was nurt. n cases where he got upon e train vy 
alled fox hey es ponoonted bate a Sreeah ke | mere mistake, or oversight of the conductor or engineer, he 
bee or by conductors, Or payment OF regular fare | has been held to ride at hisown risk, although perhaps he 
will be demanded. Refusal to reproduce signature as was allowed toride. How about travelers who are coming 
proof of identity will involve forfeiture. 


to a train or are walking away from it after their ride? In 
9. They must be given up on date of expiration. one case the company ran a stage from the heart of the town 
10. Expired tickets must be returned when an appli- | to the station to bring passengers. This ride was free. Mr. 
cation for renewal or extension is demanded. Buffet wished to travel by the cars, and he took a seat in this 
11. They are only valid for passage within the time | St@ge to be carried to the depot. He sapeoes to buy a ticket 
specified upon the face of them. ‘ when he got there, but on the way, by the negligence of the 
per Pe : ; ‘ driver, the coach came to grief and he was injured. The 
12. No return of any portion of the sum received for | com any thought their risk did not begin till he had bought 
these tickets will be made in consequence of the in-| his ticket; but the court thought he could recover for the 
ability of their holders to use them within the date for | failure to carry him safely by the coach. And the passen- 
which they have been issued, except as per condition | ger’ right,to be carried safely continues until he has had fair 
No. 9 above, or where the contract has been canceled | time and chance to leave the station and grounds of the road 
by the company, owing to discontinuance of train ser- | + the other end of his journey. If another train coaeieenly 
a ee See | fromm bie cast an ft toaro axe, hates end aatalle in We pst 
18. These tickets, if lost, do not entitle those to). 2” ; . 


: : : | forms, in which he trips and is hurt, the company cannot re- 
whom they have been issued to obtain duplicates. fuse to pay damages Gn the idea thet he ceased to be a pas- 


_ 14, No refund of fare will be allowed to holders fail- | senger when he stepped out of the car. 
ing to produce them for passage when called upon by| There have been some cases about rowdies and trespassers 
conductors or ticket clerks to do so. | upon trains. In general arailroad is bound to canry oll per- 
sons impartially. But there are exceptions. It has been 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) held that a person who is so drunk as to beannoying and dis- 














REGULATIONS. 


1. These tickets are good only for continuous pas- 
sage in either direction, unless otherwise provided. 

2. They confer no stop-over privileges unless other- 
wise provided. 

8. They are good by all ordinary trains stopping at 
the stations named upon them. 

4. They are in no case valid for passage for other 
than their actual and bona fide holders. 


—<—_ 
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gusting to other ngers has not the right of a er 
to ride—the prc ana may refuse to take him, allnough he 
has a ticket. But if the company consents to take him, they 
are bound to carry him as carefully as they must a sober 
man. In Nebraska a man sued a company for refusing to 
take him as a passenger after he hed bought a ticket, and 
the company proved in defense that he was a notorious 
gambler, and that he was riding back and forth in search of 
persons whom he could fleece at cards. The Judge said this 
was a good defense. A company is not bound to carry one 
whose ostensible business is to injure the line, one fleeing 
from justice, one going upon the train to commit assault or 





Ill.; Secretary, W. C. Johns, Decatur, Ill.; Treasurer, 8. H. 
Busey, Urbana, III. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The tions of General 
and Assistant Roadmaster have been abolished, and each di- 
vision is now in charge of its division roadmaster. Mr. J. B. 
Maxon, of Aurora, Ill., is Roadmaster of the Chicago Di- 
vision, which includes the main line from Chicago to Men- 
dota, and the Geneva, Junction, Rock Falls, Rock River, 
and Prophetstown branches. 


Chicago & Illinois River.—Mr. Edward C. Aken has been 





theft, or for purposes of gambling, or a person afflicted with 
a contagious disease by which other passengers would be en- 
dangered.—New York Times. 


General Qailroad Mews: 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 





Meetings will be held as follows: 

Northern Central, annual meeting, at the office in Balti- 
more, Feb. 27, at 1 p. m. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, annual 
meeting, at the office in Cleveland, O., March 5. 

Pennsylvania, annual meeting, at Musical Fund Hall, 
Philadelphia, March 11 at 10a. m. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Chicago, Bur ington & Quincy, 4 per cent., semi-avnual, 
payable March 15. 

Chicago & Alton, 344 per cent. on the preferred and 3 per 
cent. on the common stock, both semi-annual and payenhe 
March 4. The common-stock dividend is reduced from 314 
to 8 per cent, 

Chicago & Northwestern.—1% per cent., quarterly, on 
the preferred stock, payable March 24. ‘Phe company 
changes its dividend periods from semi-annual to quarterly. 


Mail Service Extensions. 


Mai! service has been ordered over railroad lines as fol- 
lows : 


Central Branch, Union Pacific, service ordered for the | 


branch from Concordia, Kan., to Scandia, 19.96 miles. 

Natchez, Jackson & Columbus, service extended from Red 
Lick, Miss., to Martin, 8.77 miles. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & 1.exas, service ordered on branch 
from Terre Bonne, La., to Thibodeaux, 5.75 miles. 

Passaic & Delaware, service ordered from Summit, N. J., 
to Bernardsville, 14.78 miles. 

Des Moines, Adel & Western, service ordered from Wau- 
kee, Ia., to Adel, 7.34 miles. 


Foreclosure Sales, 

The Eastern Shore road was sold in Princess Anne, Md., 
Feb. 19, under decrees of foreclosure of mortgage. The 
present sale was apparently under foreclosure of the second 
mortgage, as the dispatch states that the road was bought 
for account of the bondholders for $5 in addition to the 
rior lien of $400,000. The road is 38 miles long, from 
Sacer Md., to Crisfield; its debt consisted of $400,000 
first and $187,250 second-mortgage bonds. 

The sale of the Painesville rs Youngstown road is post- 
poned to April 11, instead of April 6, as heretofore stated. 


Central and Western Associations, General Pas- 
senger & Ticket Agents. 

These two associations held a joint meeting in Cincinnati, 
Feb. 12. The chief business was the adoption of a resolution 
to prevent the cutting of rates, by providing that at all com- 
peting points the terminal lines shall redeem at full tariff 
rates any tickets of their own issue. A committee was also 
appointed to devise a plan for the uniform government of 
coupon-ticket and baggage business, to report at a meeting 
of the general association in New York. 


Chicago Meeting on Passes. 


A meeting was held in Chicago, Feb. 12, at which the fol- 
lowing roads were represented: Chicago & Northwestern; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Missouri Pacific; St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern; Hannibal & St. Joseph; Chicago 
& Alton; Wisconsin Central; Southern Minnesota; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Pekin, Lincoln & Decatur: Kansas 
City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs; Indianapolis, Blooming- 
ton & Western; Baltimore & Ohio; Michigan Central; Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Wabash; Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis; Illinois Central; 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw; Terre Haute & Indianapolis; St. 
Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern; Chicago & Iowa; Pitts- 
burgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago; Central, of Iowa; Lafayette, 
Muncie & Bloomington. 

Mr. C. W. Smith, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
presided, and Mr. J. W. Midgley acted as Deevetnny: 

After afew remarks as to the object of the meeting, it 
was resolved to form a permanent organization. and a com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange the details. 

At the afternoon session the committee recommended that 
a permanent organization, to be known as the Transporta- 
tion Association, be formed; that the members agree to issue 
no passes on freight traffic except for men in charge of stock, 
one man with three cars or less, two men with five cars, 
three men with ten, and one additional for every ten cars; 


also one man with each car of potatoes, etc., where a stove | 


is furnished by the shipper, and one man with each car of 
emigrant movables; return passes to be given in these 
cases. It was also agreed that members could issue thou- 
sand-mile tickets, good tor six months, at a minimum rate of 
of two cents per mile, rates to be agreed on by separate 
roads. 

An executive committee was chosen, and the election of a 
president and secretary was left to them. The ‘proceedings 
were ordered printed, copies to be sent to all roads inter- 
ested. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alabama Great Southern.—Mr. Reau Campbell has been 
appointed General Traveling Agent. His address is Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. He has been for some years General Passen- 
ger Agent of the Montgomery & Eufaula. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.—At the annual meeting in 
Worcester, Mass., recently, the following directors were 
chosen: George 8. Barton, Charles Heywood, Levi Hey- 
wood, 8S. R. Heywood, Calvin Foster. M. 
son, W. W. Rice, Isaac N. Ross, Stephen Salisbury, Jr., 
Nelson D. White. The board el George 8. rton, 
President; W. E. Starr, Clerk and Treasurer. 


Champaign 
been organized by the buyers of the Indiana 
ington & Western, Western Extension, a 
sale, and the following officers chosen: 

R. Stone, New York; Fi 


nt, Sumner | 


. B. Jeffer- | 


Havana & Western,—This company has | M. Bliss, J. B. Colgate, Cyrus 
lis, Bloom- | 
foreclosure | Post, New 


President, 
ce-President, W. H. Smith, Urbana, | E. H: R. Lyman and J, A. 


appointed Receiver, in place of Thomas C. Hill. 


Columbus, S-ioto & Hocking Valley.—At the annual 
meeting in Columbus, Feb. 13, the following directors were 
|chosen: M, A, Daugherty, E. T. Mithoff, William Mony- 
my, Coleehen, ww. sone. sone ng pe ‘oe 
oane, Circleville, O. ; eric F, Remple. n, O.; Peter 
Hayden, New York. ‘The board elected Raward T. Mithoff 
ent; William Monypeny, Vice-President ; Harford 
foes. Treasurer; C. R. Abbott, Secretary; C. . Hunter, 
torney. 


Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw. At the annual meet- 
ing in Jackson, Mich., Feb. 11, the following directors were 


chosen: B. mis, D. Merriman, E, A. Webster, W. D. 
Thompson, W. R. Reynolds, H. H. Smith, E. O. Grosvenor, 
A. P. rton, Henry Manning, John H. Bass, O. P. Mor- 


gan, I. A. Woodhull, C. A. O. McCullan. The board re- 

élected the old officers as follows: President and General 

Manager, P. B. Loomis; Vice-President, E. O. Grosvenor; 

Treasurer, H. D. Potter; Secretary and Counselor, E. Pringle; 

— Committee, P. B. Loomis, E. O. Grosvenor, E. A. 
ebster. 


Indianapolis & St. Louis.—At the annual meeting in In- 
dianapolis, Feb. 19, the following directors were chosen: H. 
B, Hurlburt, J. H. Devereux, S. Burke, Cleveland, O. ; Thos. 
D. Messler, J. N. McCullough, Pittsburgh; Thomas A. Scott, 
Philadelphia. The board reélected H. B. Hurlburt, Presi- 
dent; E. B. McClure, Genéral Superintendent. 


Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile.—The following changes 
are announced by 8S. Conant and A. B. Hawkins, eivers: 
Capt. Churles Holmes, General Superintendent, having re- 


signed, the Receivers assume the general management of the 
railroad; John P. Laird is appointed Superintendent; Edgar 
| Vliet is appointed General — and Ticket Agent; Wm. 

O. Ames is appointed Chief Clerk in the office of the Receiv- 
ers. All correspondence properly belonging heretofore to 
the office of the General Superintendent will be addressed to 
the Receivers at Tallahassee, Florida. 


Little Falls & Dakota.—The first board of directors is as 
follows: J. Simons, N. Richardson, Little Falls, Minn.; A. 
Barto, E. P. Barnum, Sauk Centre, Minn.; J. L. Whitte- 
more, W. 8. Kinney, Glenwood, Minn.; H. W. Stone, O. B. 
Stedman, Morris, Minn. 


Little River Valley & Arkansas.—The officers now are as 
follows: A. M. Shead, President; George B. Clark, Secre- 
tary; O. Kochlitzki, Chief Engineer and General Superin- 
tendent. Offices at New Madrid, Mo. 


Lowell d& Andover.—At the annual meeting in Lowell, 
Mass., Feb. 12, the following directors were chosen : Horace 
J. Adams, Frederick Ayer, Frederick F. Ayer, Arthur P. 
Bonney, Gustavus @ Fox, Josiah Gates, Jacob Nichols, 
George Ripley, E. M. Sargent. The Board elected Frederick 
Ayer, President; Benjamin Walker, Clerk and Treasurer. 
The road is leased to the Boston & Maine. 


Men phis & Little Rock.—Mr. Ed. F, Sisson has been ap- 

in General Southeastern Agent for this company, with 

eadquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., vice B. F. Neville, re- 
signed. Appointment taking effect Feb. 10. 


Milford & Woonsocket,—At the annual meeting in Mil- 
ford, Mass., Feb. LO, the following were chosen: President, 
George Draper; Treasurer, Charles F. Claflin; Clerk, James 
R. Davis; Directors, George Draper, A. C, Mayhew, Charles 
F. Claflin, Samuel Walker, Elbridge Mann. The road is 
leased to the Providence & Worcester. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—The board has 
elected Mr. George H. Watrous President, in' place of Wm. 
D. Bishop, resigned. Mr. Watrous has been for a number of 
years counsel of the company, and a director for three years 
past. 


Painesville d&& Youngstown,—Mr. J. A. Newcome has been 
appointed Acting Superintendent, in place of Lon. F. Me- 
Aleer, who has gone to the Utica, Ithaca & Elmira Road. 


Pittsfield & North Adams,—At the annual meeting in Bos- 
ton, Feb. 12, the following directors were chosen: Frank 
Appleton, Chester W. Chapin, Henry Colt, Edward Jackson, 
Ignatius Sargent, Jr. Tue road is leased to the Boston & 
Albany. 


Scioto Valley.—At the annual meeting in Columbus, Feb. 
| 18, the following directors were chosen: George D. Chap- 
jman, E. T. Mithoff, William Moneypeny, Columbus, O.; 
| Harford Toland, London, O.; John Groce, Circleville, O. 

M. Boggs, Chillicothe, O.; George Davis, John G. Peebles, 
| Portsmouth, O.; Edward D. Adams, New York. Mr. Adams 
| is a new director and is a member of the firm of Winslow, 
| Lanier & Co. The board elected E. T. Mithoff, President: 
| George D, Chapman, Vice-President and General Manager ; 
| Harford Toland, Treasurer; James P. Curry, Secretary ; 
| John B. Peters, Superintendent, 





mr 


| Southwestern, of Georgia.—At the annual meeting in 
| Macon, Ga., last week, the following directors were chosen: 
| Dr. John 8. Baxter, T. B. Gresham, William §. Holt, J. E. 


| Jones, A. R. Lawton, John L. Mustian, Virgil Powers, Wm. | 


M. Wadley. The board reélected Gen. illiam 8. Holt, 
President. The road is leased to the Central, of Georgia. 


Transportation Association,—This association was formed 
at a meeting held in Chicago, Feb. 12, and the following Ex- 
ecutive Committee chosen: Marvin Hughitt, Chicago 
Northwestern; J. B. Carson, Hannibal & St. Joseph; B 
Thomas, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis: 
D. W. Caldwell, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis; John 
Newell, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; J. C. McMullin, 
Chicago & Alton; W. W. Peabody, Ohio & Mississippi. 


Utica, Chenango & Cortland.—At the annual meeting in 
Cortland, N. Y., Feb. 12, the following direetors were 
chosen: P, H. McGraw, O. A. Kinney, J. 8. Squires, F. E. 
Knight, Chauncey Keator, J. W. Merchant, George L. Cole, 
Ralph Taylor, Horatio Ballard, J.T. Butman, I. W. Phelps, 
J. C. Carmichael, George James Rice. 


Wabash.—At the annual meeting in Toledo, Feb. 19, the 
following directors were chosen: A. L. Hopkins, Toledo, O. ; 
James Cheney,‘Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Charles Ridgely, Spring- 
| field, Ill.; A. M. Billings, George L. Dunlap, Chicago: W. 
. Field, C. K. Garrison, W. 
R. Garrison, Solon Humphreys, D, A. Lindley,.H. A. V. 
i rsare J. B. er Ww. 
R. Garrison and D. A. Lindley, who succeed M. K. Jesup, 

Roosevelt. 


ork. The new 


West Jersey.—At the annual meeting in Camden, N. J., 
last week, the by ome bag eee were chosen : Coleman F. 
Leaming, ~~ Ma urt House, N. J. ; Lewis Mulford, 
Millville, N. J. ; John M. Moore, Clayton, N. J. ; Charles E. 
Elmer, Thomas Jones Yorke, Salem, N. J. ; Thomas H. Dud- 
ley, Thomas H. Whitney, Camden, N. J. ; Josiah Bacon, J. 
N. DuBarry, Strickland Kneass, George B. Roberts, N. 
Parker Shortridge, George Wood, Philadelphia. The onl 

VE ated is Mr. itney, who succeeds Hon. A. a. 

‘attell. 


PERSONAL. 


‘\ 

—Mr. Asher M. Atkinson, Superintendent of the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal, died very suddenly at his residence in 
Honesdale, Pa., Feb. 18, aged 58 years. 

—Col. D. C. Dodge has —— his position as General 
Superintendent and General ight and Ticket Agent of 
the Denver & Rio Grande road. He has held the last named 
office almost ever since the road was built, but was appointed 
General Superintendent only last October. 

—Mr, M. Stanton, General Superintendent of the Selma, 
Rowe & Dalton Railr vad, is . +" fatally injured by an 
accident on his road Feb. 18, the train, on which he was, 
breaking through a bridge near Selma, Ala. 

—The reported retirement of Mr. George D. Champman 
from the Scioto Valley road is contradicted by his reélection 
as General Manager last week, as noted elsewhere. 

—Mr. Daniel L. Harris, President of the Connecticut 
River Railroad Company, had a stroke of paralysis Feb. 17, 
and for a time was not expected to live, but is now improv- 
ing — Mr. Harris has been in poor health for some 
months. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods have been reported as follows: 


Year ending Dec. 31: 1878. 1877. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
At., Miss. & Ohio..... $1,718,456 $1,776,018 D, $57,562 3.2 

Net earvings........ 525,806 477,600 I, 48,206 «10,1 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & 

Northern.. ......... 1,427,067 1,249,881 I. 277.786 22.2 


Net earnings........ 450,024 415,284 I. 
Bur. & Mo. River in 
Nebraska........... 1,909,518 1,368,502 L 541,016 30.5 
Net earnings........ 1,310,577 906,076 1. 405,601 44.5 
Central Paciffe........ 17,607,451 16,471,144 1, 1,135,307 69 
Net earnings.... 8,771,696 8,606,726 1 74,970 0.9 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy ies Biel we ear? . 14,113,508 12,479,286 1,1,654,217 141 
N ace T9256 141 


36,740 8.0 


et earnings 6,472,507 5,673,051). 
Galveston, Har. & 
San Antonio. 1,280,205 1,022,611 I. 257,594 25.2 


3,754,338 
1,534,230 


3,204,549 
1,384,774 1. 


Kansas Pacific..... 
Net earnings..... ; 
Memphis, Paducah 


450,780 «14.0 
149,465 10.8 


& Northern,......... 186,324 189,584 D. 4,260 1.7 

Net earnings.... 38.524 63,971 D. 25.647 40.1 
Nash., Chatfa, & St. 

ae ee 1,631,681 1,749,209 D. 117,528 6.7 


576,975 


Net earnings. ....... 702,587 D., 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. 
& Southern ........ 
Net earnings....... 
Scioto Valley..,....... 
Net earnings.... ... 
Southern Minnesota, . 
Net earnings.... .. 
West Jersey......... 
Net earnings... .... 
Eleven months ending Nov. 30: 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe............ $3,609,936 $2,43¢ 
Net earnings.... ... 1,812,817 1,24: 
Six months ending Dec. 31: 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. $1,007,624 


125,612 17.9 
4,500,422 1. 
2,131,002 D. 


13.890 0.3 
185.046 8.7 
», 46,004 6.7 
14,886 5.0 
53,338 9.0 
), 610 0.3 


689,085 I 
206,266 I 
505,025 D. 

203,505 I 





328 L$1177,608 48.4 
21 1 SOR MN6 45.7 


Net earnings... 246,401 
Month of December; 
Galveston, Har. & 
tan Antonlo.... $131,006 $110,548 IL, $21,448 10.4 
Great Western........ 269,500 376,800 D. 107,500 28.5 
Net earnings........ 63,000 104,300 DBD. 41,500 39.6 


Month of January: 1870 1878. 


Cairo & St. Louis.... $16,054 $10,967 1. 5,087 46.2 
Cleve., Mt. Vernon 

{; “" 25 08D 20,156 D, 167 0.6 
Galveston, Houston & 

Henderson.......... 48,032 41,066 1, 6966 16.6 
Ind., Bloom. & West- 

ern vset's P1825 120,318 D, 26,405 23, 7 


Kansas Pacific... 170.773 198'640 D. 18.867 0.5 


Memphis, Paducah & 


Northern........... 16,355 16,546 D. 1,191 7.2 
Mobile & Ohio........ 190,000 271,002 D, 81.902 30,1 
Paduvah & Elizabeth- 

DIT. . ccccscrcccesce 25,101 27,707 =~D.z 2,586 9.3 
St. Louis & 8. E., St , , 

RA Tes orn dss9 45,000 49,255 D. 4,255 8.6 
St. Louis & 8. E., Ky. 

in tekess dueeeuee 26,042 23,402 1. 2,640 11.4 
St. Louis & 8. E., 

TO, BF ccvéscn 10,849 12.408 D 1.640 13.2 


First week in February: 
Atchison, Topeka & 








Samia FOs..0+00 229 76,500 $40,243 |, $86,257 90.2 
Chi. & Eastern Ili 
BONE. ncctvens sebsace 16,048 14,000 1, 1,049 7.0 
| St. Louis, Iron Mt. 
& Southern..... 93,305 96,024 D. 2,719 3.1 
Wabash... ; 87,0354 82,705 1. 4.520 5.2 
Week ending Feb, 7: 
Great Western..... $80,104 $95,004 D $6,800 71 
Week ending Feb. &: _ 
Grand Trunk $171,797 = $201,372 D. $20,575 14.7 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Feb. 8 are reported as 
follows: 


187 1878 Increase. P. c. 
Anthracite oe 328,060 220,111 YRVDK 43.2 
| Semi-bituminous..... .... 51,064 31,707 20,107 633.4 


| Bituminous, Pennsylvania 39,758 

| Coke, Pennsylvania . 26,819 ; 

The coal tonnage of the Peunsylvania Railroad for January 
was: 


36,711 3047 8.3 


1870 1878. 
63,900 


Inc. or Dee, P, ¢, 


Anthracite. 43,006 1, 20,0058 45.6 


| Semi-bituminous 106,300 = «98,201, BOIK 8B 
Bituminous...... . 107,039 139,398 D. 32,359 23.2 
ER 103,572 83,858 Il. 19,714 23.5 

Total......... 380,829 365,453 1. 15,376 4.2 


The actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top road in January was: 


1879 1878 Inc. or Dee. P.c. 

| Broad Top coal........... 11,003 12,752 D, 1,749 13.7 
| Cumberland...... ...+.++- 7855 2173 I 5,182 258.8 
ae 18,358 14,925 J 3.433 23.0 


The coal tonnage of the Hocking Valley in Ohio for 1878 
was as follows: Shipped by rail, 1,086,245 tons; blast-fur 
nace consumption, estimated, 160,000 tons, other local con 

| sumption, estimated, 50,000 tons; total, 1,206,240 tole 
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Most of the rail shipments are over the Columbus & Hock- 
ing Valley road. 

Rezotiations are reported in progress for a renewal of the 
Anthracite Combination in some form, but it is unce: 
yet whether they will amount to anything. 


Cotton. 


Receipts, at shipping ports, for the week ending Feb. 14 
and for the crop year from Sept. 1 to that date, have been: 
1879, 1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 
Week . 150,841 120,090 = 140,720 110,576 96,950 
Crop year...3,592,189 3,374,969 3,407,924 3,205,251 2;836,183 
For the week this year 39 per cent. of the receipts were at 
New Orleans. 


Grain Movement. 


Receipts and shipments of grain of all ‘kinds for the week 
ending Feb. 8 are reported as follows, in bushels, for the 
past six years: 


-~——Northwestern——— Atlantic 
Year. Receipts. Shipments. receipts. 
BOTA, ..o 0 005000000 eohed oe ee 1,876,452 838,141 
ee 1,345,598 936,011 | 1 53,001 
ST 5 ¢onebnb0 cs'ekan Sees Bide, 770 1,101,721 1,730,545 
| Ro 1,477,302 970,54 1,975,509 
eee 2,405,538 3,680,912 
1879 2,863,091 1,681,013 4,926, 15: 


The Northwestern receipts, though never but once equaled 
in the corresponding week of previous years, are still the 
smallest of the year. The shipments, on the other hand, are 
the largest of the year, and larger than in any other week 
since navigation closed, though smaller than in any week 
last winter after Jan. 11. The Atlantic receipts are much 
larger than in any other week since navigation closed, and 
were never exceeded but once before in a winter week. 

Of the Atlantic receipts 48,2 cent. were at New York, 
18.7 at Philadelphia, 12.8 at Baltimore, 12.1 at New Orleans, 
11.1 at Boston, 2 at Portland, and 0.1 per cent. at Montreal. 

The Toronto Monetary Times reports the receipts of grain 
at Montreal for 1878 somewhat differently from the New 
York Produce Exchange, whose figures we gave in discus- 
ing the receipts at Atlantic ports in our issue of Jan. 10 
last. Its and the Exchange figures are: 


1878. 1877. Ine, or Dee. P. c. 
Monetary Times....... 14,678,892 13,427,468 1. 1,257,424 4.5 
rroduce Exchange.... 12,858,000 13,427,468 D. 560,468 4.4 


The Monetary Times a the first statement that we have 
ever seen of the proportions of grain received by each route, 
which for 1878 were: 74.1 per cent. of the wheat, 98.3 of 
the corn, 65.7 of the peas (an important item at Montreal), 
60,2 per cent. of the barley, and 14 per cent. of the flour by 
the Lachine Canal (St. Lawrence), and the rest by the Grand 
Trunk Railway. 

The flour receipts were 016,379 barrels in 1878, against 
823,874 in 1877. The rail receipts were equivalent to about 
788,000 barrels of flour and 2,400,000 bushels of grain of 
all kinds. The latter, we may assume, was chiefly of Cana- 
dian origin, as there is a good deal of wheat and barley 
raised on the lines of the road. This of course is not a meas- 
ure of the Grand Trunk’s grain business, for it is the chief 
carrier to Portland, and also carries to Boston and to most 
interior New England towns. 

San Francisco receipts for the week ending Feb. 8 were 
21.766 barrels flour, ,008 bushels wheat, 21,805 bushels 
barley, and 13,027 bushels other grain; total, reducing flour 
to wheat, 398,255 bushels. 


Pacific Through Freights. 

Shipments of through freight eastward over the Central 
Pacific for January were: San Francisco, 3,004 tons; in- 
terior points, 874 tons; total, 3,878 tons: Leading articles 
of freight were 1,066 tons barley, 398 tons wool, 370 tons 
tea, 289 tons coffee and 117 tons silk. 


Provision Exports, 


Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, re- 
vorts that the exports of hog products, fresh and salt beef, 
Stow, butter and cheese from the United States in January 
last amounted to 76,500 tons, of which 56,489 tons, or 73.8 
yer cent, were from New York, 7,566 tons, or 9.9 per cent., 
rom Philadelphia, 7,180 tons, or 9,4 per cent., from Boston, 
and 4,505 tons, or 5.8 per cent., from Baltimore. The bal- 
ance of 1,1 per cent. were exported from Portland, Huron 
(Sarnia), Detroit, New Haven and Buffalo. Hog products 
make up by far the larger part of the total—62,757 tons out 
of the 76,500—but though the other articles made up but 18 
ver cent. of the weight it had 22!¢ per cent. of the value. 
Che shipments of fresh beef were twice as great as those of 
salt beef, but still were but 2,548 tons—not so much as the 
cheese exports, which were 23,279 tons. The amount of 
shipments must have been very much larger this year than 
last, but the value reported is but $10,508,358, against $13,- 
068,035 in January of last year, 


Ocean Rates. 


A contract was reported Saturday last for corn trom New 
Orleans to Liverpeat by steamer at 7d. per bushel, which is 
notable, as New Orleans rates are seldom reported. The 
same day contracts from Baltimore were reported for grain 
at 6'od. to 7d, Cotton there was taken by sail at ,\d. to 
fad. per pound for New York and ,,d. to 43d, for New Or- 
Cans, 

Quotations Tuesday were for New York to Liverpool by 
steam, 5'od, to 6d, per bushel for grain, 3s. per barrel for 
flour, 85s. per,ton for bacon and 45s, for butter and cheese 
20s. to 25s. per ton for measurement goods, 14d, per pound 
for cotton, 3s. per barrel for apples. and 4s. per barrel for 
oysters. By sail, cheese was taken at 27s. 6d. per ton, and 
general cargo at 22s, 6d. for heavy and 15s. for measure- 
ment goods, 

Charters of two schooners from Hoboken (New York har- 


bor} to Galveston with railroad iron are reported at $4 per 
on. 


Chicago Shipments Eastward. 


More than ordinary attention has been paid to these this 
winter, because of the decision to pool and to date the ap- 
portionment back to the time the decision was made, though 
no pool has as yet been made, and probably none will 
made now to cover this winter’s traffic. As there was a 
great deal of contention as to the proportions that the differ- 
ent roads could secure, and any future pool is likely to be 
affected by the course of shipments, immediately before it 
shall be established, we may assume that every line has done 
its best this winter to secure shipments. But the natural 
course of things has been interrupted by circumstances. 
The snow blockade in the vicinity of Buffalo very greatly dis- 
turbed the traffic of the New York Central and the Erie for 
some time, indeed they have hardly recovered from its 
effects yet; for though the tracks were cleared long ago, the 
cars that were laid up there have not all got through to 
the East and back so as to be ready ot loads yet, 
and the northern lines have not always been able to take all 
the trafiic that offered. For the week ending Feb. 15, it is 
reported that 21 per cent. went forward by the Michigan 
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Central, 22 by the Lake Shore, 39 by the Fort Wayne, 14 by 


the Pan Handle, and 3 per cent. by the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Usually, the Michigan Central has the most, and in the pool 
of last March it was awarded more than both of the Penn- 
sylvania’s lines. -Just now it is said that|the Vanderbilt 
roads are maintaining the full rates of Nov, 25—35 cents 
for grain and 40 for fourth-class and most provisions, while 
the Pennsylvania accepts 10 cents less, Consequently, it is 
supposed that the Pennsylvania gets about all the new busi- 
ness, while the Vanderbilt roads have about all they can do 
carrying on the contracts made early in the winter, proba- 
bly at just about the rates which the Pennsylvania is accept- 
ing now. 


Colorado Passenger Rates. 


At a meeting held in Chicago, Feb. 12, it was agreed that 
the roads leading west from Chicago should restore the full 
rates on the last agreed tariff sheets of Feb. 1, the agreement 
to take effect Feb. 13; also that each party to the agreement 
should redeem tickets of its own issue sold after that date, 
when presented, at the full tariff rates. Thisagreement had 
special reference to passenger rates to Colorado points. 


The Indianapolis Pool. 


Mr. 8. F. Pierson, Commissioner, reports the tonnage and 
earnings from it passing through Indianapolis eastward to 
have been as follows since the establishment of the pool: 


Tons. Farnings. 
November....... 44,340% $263,936.07 
December sie 35,726% 208,907 .52 
January......:... 37,29914 198,371.83 


. 118,3661% $671,215.42 
Of the January shipments 25,427 tons, or 68 per cent., 
were grain and flour, and 7,822 tons, or 21 per cent., meats 
and lard, 
The percentages to each of the different seaboard cities in 
each of the three months were: 


New York 


Three months. . 


Boston Phila’ phia——Baltimore- 

Tons. P.c. Tons, P.c. Tons. P.c. Tons. P.c. 
Novembr.11,7774% 27.4 18,1624 42.1 77,0694, 164 6,064 14.1 
Dee’ber... 7,630 20.5 15,05714 41.0 10.1774 27.7 3,8201% 9.9 
January.. 7,036 18.9 14,640 39.0 4,647 12.5 10,622 28.4 





Three 


months. 26,44344 22.6 47,850 40.0 21,804 188 20,016% 17.1 


The other 0.6 per cent. of the three months’ shipments 
were to interior eastern points. 

The fluctuations in the proportions going to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore are remarkable, but taking the two places to- 
ether their proportion has varied only from 80.5 p>r cent. 
n November to 37.6 in December and 30,9inJanuary. New 
York shipments have been comparatively steady. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Attachment of Baggage in Transit. 

In the case of Thornton against the Western Railroad 
Company, in the Georgia Supreme Court, a creditor served 
on the local agent of a railroad an attachment on two trunks 
belonging to his debtor and in the train in course of trans- 
portation, The Court doubted, on grounds of public policy, 
whether baggage is subject to such process in the hands of 
acarrier. But without passing on this point, they quashed 
the proceedings on the ground that, under the circumstances 
of the case, the train nappened to be out of the state, pass- 
ing through the border of an adjoining state, at the moment 
the attachment was served on the agent of the railroad com- 
pany within the state; and the fact that the train subse- 
quently reéntered the state, it was held, did not subject the 
baggage to the process previously served. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Equipment Notes, 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Car Co, has lately received a con- 
tract for 100 gondola cars. 

The Lebanon (Pa.) Car Manufacturing Co. has a contract 
to build a large number of horse cars. 

The shops of the Pullman Palace Car Co., at Detroit, are 
to build four new sleeping coaches for the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western, and four for the Great Northern road in 
England. 

. M. Jones & Co.,, late of West Troy, announce their re- 
moval to Schenectady, N. Y., where they have bought tae 
works of the Schenectady Car Co, These are larger, more 
convenient, better arranged and have better facilities for 
shipping than their old works at West Troy. 

aie Flinkley Locomotive Works in Boston recently de- 
livered to the Fitchburg Railroad two Mogul freight engines 
with 18 by 24 in. cylinders. 

The New York, Lake Erie & Western shops at Susque- 
hanna, Pa., have orders to build six new consolidation freight 
engines, and to make the iron work for 400 box cars. 

The car works of John L. Gill, at Columbus, O., are build- 
ing a train of 40 cars for a traveling circus. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Mansfield Elastic:Frog ‘Company, at New Haven, 
Conn., has recently forged some very heavy steel blocks, the 
largest weighing 1,516 lbs., and several others from 800 to 
900 Ibs. each. They are to be used in making cannon, 

Riehle Brothers, of Philadelphia, ee orders recently 
received for patent self-adjusting track scales with rocking 
blocks and Pusey improvement from the Atlantic & Great 
Western road; also from the Baltimore & Ohio for an iron- 
frame testing machine for applying tensile, transverse and 
crushing strains. ‘The testing machine made for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has been approved after a careful test by 
experts, and has been sent to Altoona. : 

The Girard (Pa.) Lron Co,, has its furnace in blast. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Rolling Mill, at Cumberland, Md., 
has just _ four additional puddling furnaces at: work. 

Hugh E. Steele & Co., of Coatesville, Pa., have rented the 
rolling mill at New Castle, Del., from Morris, Tasker & Co., 
and will soon start it up. 

The Riverside Lron Works, at Wheeling, W. Va., have a 
contract for 80-lb. rails to lay 26 miles of the Weston & 
West Fork road. 


Bridge Notes, 

Murray, Dougall & Co., of Milton, Pa., recently com- 
pleted a new iron bridge at Wytheville, Pa. 

The Detroit Bridge & Iron Works have completed the 
north approach of the Glasgow bridge over the Missouri. It 
consists of two spans of 140 ft, each and an iron trestle. 

The Morse Bridge Works, at Youngstown, O., have a con- 
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while bis retirement is tollowed by an equally sharp ad- 
vance, 

Broken Heart is the romantic name of a railroad station 
in Minnesota. But the Southern Pacific will have a much 
more practical and satisfactory name on its time-table when 
it reaches the mining town of Fried Liver in Arizona. 

A collision on a horse-car line is not generally a serious 
matter, but in New York the other day a team on the Grand 
Street & Forty-second Street line ren away and ran into a 
car coming up on the opposite track. The force of the 
collision was so great that the front platform was wrecked, 
and the driver was thrown actually right through the closed 
| front door, injuring him badly. 

Meeting to abolish passes: Chairman says, ‘‘ Gentlemen 
you know the object of the meeting; you must agree to 
issue no more free passes.” 

Chorus of Managers—‘‘ What, never ?” 

Chairman—‘' Well—hardly ever.” 


The Rogers Locomotive, Works. 

On the evening of the 13th, one of the buildings of the 
Rogers Locomotive Works at Paterson, N. J., caught fire in 
a manner as yet unexplained, and was entirely destroyed. 
It was a brick building, the older portion of the works, and 
was used on the first floor as a heavy lathe shop, on the 
second floor as a light lathe shop, on the third floor as a mill- 
wright and carpenter shop, a on the fourth floor for the 
storage of patterns. The machinery in the shops was all de- 
stroyed or much damaged, and the spring-shop, a one-story 
wooden building adjoining, was also burned. The loss is 
estimated at $200,000, on which there is $25,000 insurance. 
The fire, however, will not interfere seriously with the 
Works, as it only destroyed one out of the many buildings, 
and in those left there are all facilities necessary for carry- 
ing on the business. The patterns destroyed were all old, 
none of those now in use being stored in that bu Iding. Men 
have already been put at work clearing out the ruins. and 
the destroved building will be replaced at once. 


Train Wreckers’ Sentence. 

At Terre Haute, Ind., Feb. 14, two men named Wright 
and Jackson, on trial for wrecking a train on the Indianapo- 
lis & St. Louis road by misplacing a switch, were found 
guilty. The Court thereupon sentenced them to imprison- 
ment for life. 


Quick Work. 

Engine 323 (New York, Lake Erie & Western) broke her 
side-rod, main frame, wheel cover, and so forth, at 8:45 
last Friday night, and came into the Susquehanna shop at 
noon the next day (Saturday, the 8th instant). Her frame 
was taken off and welded, side-rod repaired, driving-boxes 
and wedges refitted, wheel cover fixed and otber slight re- 
pairs made, and reported ready for duty at noon the Tues- 
day following. Total time worked on the engine, 19 hours. 
—Susquehanna Journal. 


A Ghost on the Track. 

The engineer of the passenger train which arrived here at 
5 o’clock yesterday morning, whistled at Kimbro’s and 
PEee the train, 

‘** What’s the matter?’ asked the brakeman. 

‘I saw either a white horse or a spook,” responded the 
engineer. ‘‘ That d—n thing has bothered me several times 
at this point and I’ve been wondering what in the —— it is. 
It has run along my engine several times and then turned 
back toward me, If it’s anything at all it has a hole here- 
abouts and generally runs into it and disappears from 
sight.” Saying this, he pulled the throttle ant the train 
sped on into Nashville. — Nashville (Tenn.) American, Feb, 14. 


Tramps. 

In Jackson, Mich., Feb. 18, a party of 16 tramps took pos- 
session of the engine-house of the Fort Wayne, Jackson & 
Saginaw Railroad and drove out the employés, announcing 
their intention to have work or die. The police succeeded in 
capturing the whole gang. After their arrest they claimed 
that their only intention was to have some fun with the rail- 
road men. 


Telephones on a Railroad. 

A dispatch from Columbus, O., Feb. 17, says: ‘* The Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad has been experiment- 
ing since Feb. 1 with the Gray telephone, way duplex, the 
invention of Elisha Gray, of Chicago, on one of their circuits 
between this city and Pittsburgh. The success of the system 
has exceeded their anticipations, and they are now daily 
transmitting messages over the through side of the circuit, 
in addition to the way business, without interference to the 
latter, thus enabling the road to double the capacity of the 
circuit.” 


OLD AND NEW ROADS, 

Atlantic & Great Western.—At Akron, O., Feb. 15, 
the Court of Common Pleas gave its decision on two impor- 
tant motions made recently. The motion made in behalf of 
the Receiver for a modificition of a former order of the 
Court instructing him to pay certain certificates held by the 
United States Rolling Stock Company out of the net earn- 
ings of the road was granted, so that payment upon these 
will not be made till the sale of the road. The counsel for 
Rolling Stock Company excepted, and an appeal will prob- 
ably be taken. The motion by the trustees of the Ohio 
mortgage bonds for the sale and foreclosure of that part of 
the line in the state of Ohio, and a large portionof the Cleve- 
land & Mahoning lease was overruled 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio.—In Richmond, Va., 
Feb. 19, a petition was presented by a number of stock- 
holders of the former Virginia & Tennessee Company, asking 
leave to bring a suit against the Receivers and others, for the 
purpose of setting ealde the sale of the state stock, the con- 
solidation which formed the present company, and the con- 
solidated mortgage, and to have the Virginia & Tennessee 
Company restored and put in possession of its part of the 
consolidated line. The Court allowed the petition to be filed, 
and promised to set a day for hearing. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.—The Worcester (Mass.) 
Spy says: ‘“ Troubles on the Boston, Barre & Gardner road 
are increasing rapidly. The Boston & Albany road has 
ziven notice that it will cease to honor tickets issued by the 
3oston, Barre & Gardner, and, with other roads, is getting 
impatient about freight balances. Mr. N. C. Munson has 
sued the road for 89,000 for the use of locomotives, und at- 
tached the bank deposits of the corporation, which will tend 
to hasten some kind of settlement of the company’s affairs.” 

It has been reported that negotiations are in progress for the 
lease of the road to the Cheshire Railroad Company. Such 





tract for a new iron bridge at Warren, O. . 
Spikes. 


Perhaps the most flattering testimonial of pub'ic con- 
fidence in an eminent financier that can be offered by the 
public is the fact that the announcement that he is interested 
in the stock of a company causes a sharp decline in its price, 


| a lease would relieve the Cheshire of some local competition, 
and give it a connection to Worcester and the south that 
might be of some value ; but the report must be considered 
doubtful. 


| Boston & New York Air Line.—The report is con- 
firmed that this road will so®n be leased to the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Company. It is 50 miles long, 


— 
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from New Haven, Conn., to Willimantic, where it connects 
with the New York & New England road. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The proposed measures for regu- 
lating the business of this company still occupy most of the 
time of the West Virginia Senate. Another hearing was 
given last week to Vice-Presideat Keyser, who made a long 
speech before the committee, setting forth the impracticable 
nature of the measures and the injury that they would do to 
the business of the company and the state. He offered evi- 
dence to prove that a large part of the company’s business in 
the state was done at less than one-fourth of the rates which 
its charter authorized it to charge. His speech is said to 
have been very able and directly to the point. 

Latest advices state that the Senate ~~ rejected the pro 
rata bill, which required that local rates should not exceed 
a prorata share of the through rates. A resolution has 
been introduced directing the Attorney-General to begin a 
suit to forfeit the charter of the company. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—A statement made to the New 
York Stock Exchange gives the securities to be issued by the 
new company as follows: 

First preferred stock for overdue interest on 6 per cent. 

WEEE. voc opuviadssoes tres ve0s%s> > MRE noe 
Second preferred stock for overdue interest and one- 

sixth of principal of 7 per cent. bonds............. 3 
Common stock for old stock and floating debt ........ 


$4.697,803 


6,431,615 
15,600,138 





Total stock ($62,874 per mile) .................06 $27,035,556 
Bonds for Virginia Central prior lien bonds and in- 





RII 6 0.0:5:650 09000264 04596 5056040cn eee eed wrees 1,527,578 
One, two and three years notes for interest............ 345,846 
Purchase money funding bonds .......................- 201,000 
New bonds for old 6 per cent. bonds,.... .............. 15,000,000 
New bonds for old 7 per cent. bonds ........ . 10,122,500 

Total bonds ($63,249 per mile)........ ... $27,196,924 


Total ($126,122 per mile) pee idieshsdeteas +600 oe 
Interest on the $15,000,000 new 6 per ce1t. bonds is pay- 
able for three years wholly in preferred stock, for the fourth 
year one-half, and the fifth one-third, in stock. Interest on 
the $10,122,500 second class 6 per cent. bonds, for six 
years wholly, for one year two-thirds, and for one year one- 
third, in preferred stock. 

For the last fiscal year, that ending Sept. 30, 1878, the 
net earnings were $341,621, or sufficient to pay the interest 
on the prior lien bonds and the principal of the one-year 
notes due in July next. This sum, however, was only 1.26 
per cent. on the total bonded debt, or 0.68 per cent. on the 
total stock and debt. 


Chicago & Pacific.—In making the decree of foreclos- 
ure, briefly noted last week, the United States Circuit Court 
decided as toa number of intervening petitions. In the case 
of certain mortgages on real estate bought by the company, 
the Court held that the mortgagees were not entitled to be 
paid from the proceeds of the sale, but that the property 
should be sold subject to their liens on the lands in question. 
As to claims for right of way, some were allowed, but others, 
the Court held, could not be adjudicated or settled now, ex- 
cept by agreement or consent of the parties. Some claims 
for fuel and supplies were ordered held until after the sale. 
The claim for building the Killbuck bridge was held a valid 
prior lien, because the mortgage had never been recorded in 
the county where the work was done. 


Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern.—In the United 
States Circuit Court in Chicago, Feb. 13, an order was en- 
tered by agreement remanding the foreclosure suit against 
this company to the Grundy County (II1.) Cireuit Court, 
where it originated. 


Cincinnati & Evansville.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Evansville, Ind., eastward 
to Lincoln on the Cincinnati, Rockport & Southwestern road, 
about 383 miles. The capital stock is to be $800,000. Part 
of the route must be very near the Lake Erie, Evansville & 
Southwestern road. 


Columbus, Jeffersonville & Cincinnati.—This com- 
pany will receive proposals for the grading and pile-bridg- 
ing of the road between Allentown, 6. and Mount Sterling, 
at the office of S. F. Rock, Chief Engineer, in Washington 
Court House, O., until March 19, or at the office of Dr. 8. 
MecClintick, Mount Sterling, O., until March 20. The road 
is to be of 3-feet gauge. Profiles, specifications, etc., can be 
seen at the Chief Engineer’s office after March 10. Pay- 
ment is promised monthly, in cash, 15 per cent. to be held 
until completion of the work. The company is also adver- 
tising for 60,000 ties. 


Columbus, Scioto & Hocking Valley.—At a meet- 
ing held in Columbus, O., Feb. 14, it was announced that 
sufficient stock had been subscribed, and the company was 
thereupon fully organized by the election of directors and 
officers. The projected road is from the Scioto Valley at 
Ashville, O., eastward into the Hocking Valley coal region. 


Connecticut Central.—This company has a_ petition 
before the Connecticut Legislature for authority to make 
contracts or leases with any of the roads entering Hartford. 
The object is to make some connection which will enable the 
road to get into Hartford and make it independent of the 
Connecticut Valley road. The petition is opposed by the 
Valley Company. ; 


Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw.—At the annual 
meeting last week thse stockholders passed a resolution pro- 
posing the issue of preferred stock to bondholders in lieu of 
of their bonds to the amount of the bonds and accrued in- 
terest, provided suits for foreclosure should be withdrawn. 


Illinois & St. Louis Bridge.—The London committee 
of bondholders report that over 90 per cent. of the bonds 
have been deposited with them, to join in the reorganization. 
The sale of the tunnel has been confirmed, and that of the 
bridge probably will be this month, when the property will 
be turned over to the new company. The contract with the 
Union Railroad & Transit Company, which has hitherto 
done the business over the bridge, will then be terminated, 
and arrangements have been made to lease the property, in- 
cluding the Union Depot in St. Louis. The contract by 
which the net earnings of the bridge were pooled with those 
of the Wiggins Ferry Company is terminated by the sale, 
and a new contract is nearly concluded for pooling gross, in 
stead of net earnings. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western,—The bond- 
holders who bought the Western Extension at foreclosure 
sale have organized the Champaign, Havana & Western 
Railroad Company. A stockholders’ meeting is called for 
April 30, to authorize the necessary issue of stock and bonds. 
The articles of incorporation filed include the projected ex- 
tension of the road to the Mississippi. 

It is reported that the bondholders are trying to negotiate 
a lease of their road to the Illinois Central Company. 


Kansas Railroad Charters.—The charters of several 
of the principal Kansas companies, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Sante Fe, the Leavemmesth, Laneebal & Gulf, the 
Branch Union Pacific, the Kansas Pacific, and the Missouri, | 
Kansas & Texas, which were ofi, lly granted by the terri- | 
torial Legislature, expired by limitation of time Feb. 11. | 





THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


; | 
The Legislature has, however, passed the following act to | 
meet the case ; . 

WHEREAS, Doubts have arisen as to the term of duration 
and existence of divers railroad corporations, chartered by 
those special acts of the Legislature of the territory of Kan- 
sas wherein such term is not specifically fixed, and it is 
deemed expedient to remove such doubts by appropriate | 
declaratory legislation ; therefore | 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas ; 

SecTIoN 1, The term of the duration and existence of any | 
railroad corporation organized under and by virtue of any of 
these ven! acts of the Legislature of the territory of Kan- 
sas, wherein the term of such duration and existence is not 
specifically fixed, and now owning or operating a line of rail- 
road, and who shall, by a vote of the board of directors, at 
some special or regular meeting thereof hereafter held, 
signify its acceptance by resolution of the provisions of this 
act, and shall file a eopy of said resolution with and in the 
oftice of the Secretary of State of the State of Kansas, | 
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the Lake Erie depot, at the east end of the Smithfield street 
bridge in Pittsburgh. - This will enable the Southern road to 
get about a mile nearer the business centre of the city, and 
to bring its passengers up to one of the leading thorough- 
a Ry street-car connections can be made for all parts 
0 he City. 


Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont Division.—At 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., Feb. 17, Chancellor Ross, in the matter 
of the petition of the Receivers to issue certificates, filed a 
decree to-day authorizing $250,000 of such issue for the fol- 
lowing purposes: Trestles, $110,000; ballasting, #15,000; 


| ties, $25,000; fencing, $18,000; iron and rerolling, #25,000; 


rolling stock, $27,000; stations and contingencies, $30,000. 


| The Receivers will proceed immediately to discherge the 


trusts imposed by their decree and put the road in gocd con- 


| dition, said certificates being made as a first lien on the same, 


its equipment and earnings. The Receivers asked for 8500,- 


000, but probably did not expect to get the whole amount. 


on or before the Ist day of June, 1879, shall be held and | The bondholders have strongly opposed the issue of certifi- 


construed to continue for the term of ninety-nine years from 


cates, and will probably take an appeal to the Supreme 


the time of taking effect of the ‘special act under which such | Court. 


railroad corporation was organized, and the change in name 
of any such corporation made under the p.ovisions of law | 
shall in no wise effect its rights under this act ; provided, 
however, that none of said railroad corporations who shall 
fail, neglect or refuse by the adoption of such vote and reso- 
lution of this board of directors to accept the provisions of 
this act by the Ist day of June, 1879, and file the same with 
the Secre ‘ary of State by the time aforesaid shall have any 
of the benefits of this act whatever. And provided further 
that nothing in this act shall be construed to affect or abridge 
the right of the Legislature to regulate fares and tariffs by 
general laws, and such general laws shall apply to the rail- 
road corporations referred’to in this'act to the same extent 
as to railroad corporations organized and existing under 
general laws, and provided further that in no case whatever 
shall any railroad corporation whose term of existence is 
defined and established by this act, exercise, hold or possess 
any power, immunity, privilege, franchise or right by reason 
of this act or the provisions herein contained, other or differ 
ent from those specially enumerated, and ordinary powers, 
immunities, privileges, franchises and rights exercised, held 
and samuel by railroad corporations created and incor 
porated under the general railroad incorporation laws of the 
state of Kansas. 

Sec. 2. This act shall be in force from and after its pas 
sage, and the law shall be published in the daily Blade, pub- 
lished at Topeka, Kan. 


Madeira & Mamore.—A New York dispatch of Feb. 
17 to the Philadelphia Times says: “ Information has been 
received here to-day at the office of the Madeira & Mamore 
Railway Company of the final appropriation of £400,000 to 
aid the construction of the railroad, so long prosecuted by 
the American contractors under the severest embarrass- 
ments. A Rio special dispatch to the London Times an- 
nounces the final action of the Brazilian Government extend- 
ing its credit to the amount of $2,000,000 to the enterprise, 
and the prompt completion of the work is now assured.” 


New York Elevated.—This company has let the con 
tract for the construction of a branch of its East Side road 
down Thirty-fourth street from Third avenue to the East 
River, a distance of half a mile. The terminus of the Long 
Island system of railroads is opposite Thirty-fourth street, 
and the elevated road will make the suburban towns on those 
roads much more accessible than heretofore. Connections 
for Coney Island are made here also. 

The company is also completing a third track and two 
branches (one from its West Side and one from its East Side 
line) to South Ferry, which is only a few hundred feet south 
of its present southern terminus. At South Ferry is the 
landing for two ferries for Brooklyn, two to Staten Island, 
one to Governor’s Island, and boats start thence sometimes 
for Coney Island. 

It is also announced that work is about to begin on the re 
building of the “ old road” on the West Side line. This old 
road extends from Morris street to Thirtieth street, about 
three miles, on one side of the street, and was built with 
very little reference to engineering principles, and will bear, 
probably, not more than half the safe load which the rest of 
the structure will carry, compelling the use of light and weak 
locomotives over the whole of the West Side line—ten miles 
of track. 

Between Fifth and Ninth streets, nearly a quarter of a 
mile, a third track is being laid, which is to serve for trains 
to start from going north. At present, after five o’clock for 
four or five stations above this siding there is very little 
chance of getting upona train, The cars arrive crowded 
and leave crowded without taking on all who are waiting 
to go up town. 


Northern Transit Co.—The Cleveland (O.) Herald of 
Feb. 13 says: ‘ By articles of agreement, signed on Monday 
at Montreal, between the Northern Transit Company, of 
this city, and the Grand Trunk Railway Company, that line 
of steamers is to be run wholly in the interests of the latter 
road during the ensuing season This will break up the old 
est line of steamers on the lakes, which has been running to 
Ogdensburg since 1849, connecting with the Vermont Cen- 
tral, and leaves no American line through the Welland Canal. 
Daily lines of freight and passenger boats will ply between 
Cleveland and Sarnia, and Chicage and Sarnia, and a tri- 
weekly from Milwaukee and Sheboygan to the same pointin 
Canada, The company employs fifteen steamers and three 
tow-barges, to which additional barges will be added as the 
necessities of business may demand. This move has been in 
contemplation since December last, but was only consum 
mated on Monday, as before mentioned. Mr. P. Chamber 
lain, the agent of the Northern Transit Company, who con- 
ducted the negotiations at Montreal, is expected to return to 
the city on Thursday. It is thought this new connection 
will prove a profitable and advantageous one in every re 
spect.” 


Norwich & Worcester.—It is stated that the managers 
of this company have refused to agree to any modification of 
the lease to the New York & New England, which will re- 
duce the 10 per cent. dividends now paid on the stock. The 
New York & New England threatens to surrender the lease 
unless a reduction is agreed to, but has not yet given the 
formal notice required to terminate the lease. , 

Ohio & Mississippi.—It is reported that a plan of re 
construction has been agreed upon, the basis of which is the 
funding of four coupons on the first mortgage and Spring- 


| field Division and five or six on the second-mortgage bonds. 


It also provides for the reduction of the $2,000,000 out 
standing Springfield Division bonds from $2,000,000 to 
31,250,600. the holders consenting on condition that the 


| $1,000,000 bonds held by the company are canceled. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—On the 14th some 300 feet 
in length of the Minehill Branch of this road suddenly sank 
down, going almost out of sight. The section which caved 
is directly over the Richardson Colliery, near Mt. Carbon, 
Pa. Such caves are not uncommon in the coal regiona. 

Pittsburgh Southern.—This company has made ar- 
ran ents to lay a third rail on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie | 
foul trom the crossing of the Little Saw Mill Run road to 


Pullman Palace Car Company and Legislation 
on Sleeping-Car Charges.—The following letter, dated 
Feb. 10, 1879, was addressed to the Chairman of the Rail- 
road Committee of the Illinois Legislature by Mr. George 
|M. Pullman, President of the Pullman Palace-Car Com- 
| pany: 

*'Dear Sir: My attention has been called to a bill intro- 
duced by the Hon. F. K. Granger, authorizing the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commissioners to regulate the charges in 
sleeping-cars, and I understand the bill has been referred to 
your committee. 

‘**T assume that, before acting upon a subject. which would 
seriously affect an important public enterprise, you will 
consider it desirable to have sufficient data to enable you to 
do exact justice to both the public and the sleeping-car com- 
panies, and to this end I beg to suggest the appointment of 
a sub-committee, who shall be empowered to make a full in- 
vestigation of all the matters connected with the operation 
of sleeping cars. 

“Tf such a committee should be appointed J will take 
pleasure in affording it every facility ioe chteintns all the 
information required to make an intelligent report.” 

A sub-committee was appointed in accordance with Mr. 
Pullman’s suggestion. 


Raleigh & Seaboard.—A bill is before the North Car- 
olina Legislature appropriating $60,000 in aid of this road, 
on condition that the company return to the State Treasurer 
the $150,000 in state bonds voted to the road by the Con- 
vention of 1868, 


Rutland.—At a meeting of bondholders in Boston, Feb. 
13, it was resolved to agree to a reduction of interest on the 
first-mortgage bonds from 8 to 6 per cent., and to fund the 
equipment bonds in 5 per cent. second-mortgage bonds. 
These resolutions were only adopted after a long discussion. 
By the last report there were $1,299,600 first-nmortgage and 

, $1,000,000 equipment bonds outstanding. Default has been 
made on the equipment bonds. The road is leased to the 
Central Vermont. 


Sabine Pass & Northwestern.—Olticers of this com- 
vany report that it now has graded the sections of its road 
rom Lawrence, Tex., to Athens, 51 miles, and from Sabine 
Pass to Woodville, 85 miles. [t also owns the old Rusk 
tramway, from Jacksonville to Rusk, 17'¢ miles. The road 
is to run from Sabine Pass northwest to Denison, 340 miles, 
crossing the whole extent of Eastern Texas; nearly half of 
it will be in the timber belt. The contract for the building 
of the whole line has been let, and arrangements made to 
raise the money needed by mortgaging the land grant re- 
ceived from the State of Texas, leaving the road itself un 
encumbered. The contractors have recently shipped the 
rails for the 17 miles from Sabine Pass to Beaumont. and 
track-laying will soon begin. 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern.—Notice is given 
that the bonds of this company, secured by mortgage upon 
the St. Charles bridge over the Missouri, are now ready to 
be exchhnged for the first-mortgage bonds of the St, Charles 
Bridge Company, which became due Oct, 1, 1878, accordin 
to the resolution adopted at the meeting of bondholders held 
Oct. 25. The exchange can be made at the National Bank 
of Commerce, in New York. 


St. Paul & Pacitic.—The St. Paul Pioneer-Press of 
Feb. 16 says: ‘* Messrs. J. J. Hill, R. B. Galusha and George 
L, Becker returned to St. Paul yesterday from New York, 
and they confirm the news which has been in private cireu- 
lation in St. Paul for several days, that the conference in that 
city between the representatives of the stockholders of the 
St. Paul & Pacific road and the parties who have iately se- 
cured control of the bonded interest on all the lines has re- 
suited in an amicable settlement of all the differences be- 
tween the two interests. Itis known, of course, that since 
about the year 1864 the stock of the First Division of the St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Company was controlled by the 
Litchfields, of New York and pore Hy In the complication 
of differences between these original owners of the road and 
the bondholders, who held a mortgage upon the whole con- 
cern, numerous and vexatious lawsuits sprung up, and as 
able lawyers were employed on both sides, a final settlement 
seemed to be a question of the remote future. The re- 
cent purchaser of about 80 per cent. of the bonds by the Can 
adian and St. Paul capitalists, who came into virtual, though 
not legal, possession of the road upon foreclosure proceed 
ings, and who stood ready to enter into amicable arrange- 
ments for an adjustment upon a satisfactory basis of all the 
matters in dispute, simplified the controversy, and the nego- 
tiations have ended to the mutual advantage of all concerned, 
We are informed that the bondholders have purchased all the 
stock, bonds and other interests of the Litchfield party, and 
that the bondholders are thus placed in actual possession of 
the line. It is understood that all that now remains to be 
done to brush away every cloud of their title to the owner 
ship of five or six hundred miles of railroad, is a withdrawal 
of the suits from the courts by consent of the adverse par- 
ties, or a formal foreclosure of the mortgage, or such other 
legal steps as may be deemed necessary to carry out the 
agreement made in New York within the last few days 
The new ey | will, of course, at once reorganize the 
management by the election of officers, if it has not done so 
already; but it is not likely that any of the gentlemen who 
have so long faithfully and profitably conducted the affairs 
of the St. Paul & Pacific road will be displaced.” 


Scioto Valley.—At the recent annual meeting in Colum 
bus, O., the President stated that there was a good prospect 
for the early building of a line to connect the road with the 
coal fields of the Hocking Valley. There was also a prospect 
that work would soon be begun on the line from Portsmouth 
to connect with the Chesapeake & Ohio. The local business 
had been very good, and there is a large amount of grain 
along the line to be shipped. Arrangements have been made 
for some additional equipment, and for an extension from 
the present terminus in Portsmouth to the Ohio Rive: 
that direct transfers to and from boats can be"mad: 


Sonoma, Napa Junction & Vallejo.—Thi- un 
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‘ { 
is organized to build a railroad from Sonoma, Cal., south- 
east about 15 miles toa junction with the Napa’ Valley 
Branch of the California Pacific. 


Southern Minnesota Extension.—A La Crosse (Wis.) | 
dispatch says: “It is tially announced that the Southern 
Minnesota has completed arrangements to build from 40 to 
45 miles of railroad beyoud Jackson this coming season. The | 
money for this engl ary d is ee yd provided for. A torce of 
surveyors will be put in the field within 30 days, to run pre- 
liminary surveys. The general direction of their lines will 
be northwest, so as to strike Murray and Pipestone counties, 
where the company has large quantities of land. One hun- | 
dred thousand ties have already been contracted for and are 
being delivered, and the piles for bridges have been pur- 
chased. Should the season prove a good one for crops, the | 
company announce their intention to build through to the 
Dakota line, 85 miles from their present terminus, Not- 
withstanding the hard times, their net earnings for the past | 

ear have been $311,000, The present length of the-road is 

16 miles.” 


Texas Western,-—This company has, it is said, succeeded 
in securing a loan which will enable it to clear off its present 
embarrassments and go on with the work of extending the 
road westward. 


Union Pacifice.—With regard to reports of the sale of 
the controlling interest in the stock of this road by Jay 
Gould, the American Exrchange, usually well informed as to 

movements among stock operators, says, in its issue of Feb. 
* 18: 


‘As far as can be learned, the facts in the matter ap- 
wear as follows: A syndicate, composed of Messrs, Russell | 
weal James Keene, C. G. Osborn, Frank Work, D. P. Mor- | 

n, A. J. Cammach, W. L. Scott and David Jones, yester- 
Sey morning bought of Mr. Gould, 70,000 shares of Union 
Pacific stoek at about 70, Mr. Sage having previously pur- | 
chased 80,000 shares, making the total amount now held by 
the syndicate about 100,000 shares, The transaction will 
probably be followed by a reorganization of the board of | 
directors of the Union Pacific Company, as at the ore 
ing election there will be three vacancies—Mr, 8. H. H. 
Clark, of Omaha, Neb.; Mr. W. A. H. Loveland, of Denver, | 
Col.,and Mr. John Sharp, of Salt Lake City, Utah, goin 
out. A vacancy already exists on acccunt of the death o 
Mr. Frederick Nickerson, of Boston, formerly a member of | 
of the board. It is proposed to elect to the board Mr. James 
Keene, Mr. Addison J. Cammach and Mr. Solon Humphreys. | 
Mr. Humphreys, if elected, will represent the Missouri Pacific | 
and St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern railroad companies | 
interests in the board, The name of Mr, John J. Cisco is also | 
suggested as a possible director, It cannot be learned posi- | 
tively whether Mr. Jay Gould wi'l retire from the directory | 
or not; it is claimed by some persons that he will still take | 
an active part in the management of the Union Pacific com- 
mensurate with his position asa ve 4 stockholder, he still 
holding a considerable amount of stock. 

“Mr, Gould ee 
viewed on the subject. . Russell 
ever, confirmed the foregoing statement. 
the Union Pacific road was an improving property, which | 
would be able to earn in the future me dividends on | 
ite stock. He said that negotiations had been proceeding for 
about two months for the purpose of bringing about yester- | 
day’s transaction, which was a bona fide one, resulting | 
from the capitalists com the syndicate realizing the | 
value of the property in which they had now become di- | 
rectly interested, He stated that Mr. Gould had not taken | 
50 per cent. of the price agreed upon for the sale in North- 
western stock, as a. Mr. formerly held a ma- 
jority of the ca stock of the Union Pacific Company 
ut he (Mr. Hage) had purchased recently 80,000 shares and 
the syndicate just taken 70,000 more shares. Mr. Gould | 
would still hold about 90,000 shares. He said that ex-Gov. 
Morgan, Mr. F. A. P r, President of the Broadway 
National Bank, and Mr. James Buell, President of the Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ Bank, had been suggested for the re- 
organized directory of the Union Pacific, in addition to the 
names of Mr. Humphreys and Mr, Cisco. Mr. Sage could 
not state, however, whether Mr. Gould would resign from 
the board or not, 

‘“Mr. A. J, Cammach also confirmed the statement of the 
transaction as given above. He said that he interested him- 
self ih the position of the Union Pacific stock some time ago. 
He told Mr. Gould that the stock would be stronger and of 
more value if it were distributed among a number of capital- 
iste; its concentration in the hands of one person invited at- 
tack. Mr. Gould had talked of retiring from business, and 
of going to Rerces for private and 
time past. Mr. Cammach denied tively that Mr. Gould 
had received any Northwest stock in payment from the 
syndicate, and he asserted that the transaction was on a 
cash basis. Mr, Gould didnot owe a dollar on his stock at 
the time of the conclusion of the arrangement, nor had he 
owed anything upon it for some time previous to agg ey 
transaction. Mr, Cammach could not say that Mr. Gould 
would retire from the directory of the Union Pacific; he did 
not know whether his retirement was a condition of the sale 
er not, as he was not present yesterday morning when the 
transaction was cl . ‘However,’ he said, ‘if Mr. Gould 
does resign from the board, it will be voluntarily and 
at his own instance, as he himself proposed his retirement to 
the syndicate.’ In conciusion Mr. Cammach said that Mr. 
Gould, by reason of his selling such a e amount of his 
stock, would lose the absolute control of the Union Pacific 
»roperty, which would now be managed by a more widely 
Fitrused interest,” 


afternoon to be inter- | 
last evening, how- 
He claimed that 


Weston & West Fork.—This company has contracted 
with the Riverside Iron Works, of Wheeling, W. Va., for 
80-lb. iron rails enough to lay the 26 miles of its road from 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Clarksburg, W. Va., to Weston. 
Track-laying will — as soon as the necessary sidings and 
connection can be laid at Clarksburg. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Illinois Central. 


This company owns the Chicago Division from Chicago to 
Cairo, 364.78 miles, and the Northern Division, from Cen- 
tralia, U1., to Dubuque, Ia., 340.77 miles, 705.5 miles owned. 
lt leases and practically owns the Chic: & Springfield | 
road (Springfield Division), from Gilman, Il, to Springfield, | 
111.5 miles, and the Kankakee & Southwestern (Chatsworth | 
Division), from Otto, IL, to Chatsworth, 36.76 miles. It | 
leases in lowa the Dubuque & Sioux City, 142.89 miles and | 
the Iowa Falls & Sioux City, 183.69 miles, which together | 
forma line from Dubuque to Sioux City, and the Cedar | 
Falls & Minnesota, 75.58 miles, making 1,255.92 miles | 
worked, of which 858,76 miles are in Illinois, and 402.16 | 
miles in Iowa. The Springfield Division appears in the ac- | 
counts for the first time last year, while the Chatsworth Di- | 
vision was built last fall and worked but two months of the 
year. 

The directors’ report for the year 1878 and the general 
balance sheet have already been published (page 53, num- 
Ler rd me 24), and the reports of the other officers are 
now issued. 




















family reasons, for some |" 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The equipment consists of 212 engines; 18 sleeping, 81 
passenger, 5 smoking, 56 baggage, mail and express, and 10 
old passenger cars; 2,958 box and combination, 48) stock, 
4 powder and 1,451 coal and flat cars; 2 officers’, 1 pay and 
17 service cars. During the year 275 freight cars were 
sold to.the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans road. 

The Land Department reports sales of 8,261.91 acres for 
$58,036.94, and town lots for $800. There were also 50 
acres of purchased land sold for $1,280. The total cash re- 
ceipts on land contracts were $88,634.34. There are on 
hand bills receivable and land contracts amounting to 
$431,153.60; there are still 200,348.04 acres unsold, nearly 
all in Southern Hlinois, 202,916.26 acres being south of the 
Ohio & Mississippi road, and only 4,573.48 acres north of 
Tolono on the Chicago Division or Decatur on the Northern 
Division. Land Department expenses, fares refunded, etc., 
for the year amounted to $24,515.89, 

The earnings of the entire system for the year were as 
follows: 





1878, 1877. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Freight.........$5,021,376.67 $4,555.405.68 1. $465,970.99 10,2 
Passengers .. 1,388,240.56 .1,440,974.05 D. 52,733.49 3.7 
Mail.... , 136,422.98 129,157.64 I, 7,265.34 5.6 
Express..... li 24 131,332.34 1. 2,108,90 1.6 
Sleeping cars : Ua 31,326.23 D. 1,068.28 3.4 
Rent of property 73,373.51 68,987.07 I. 4,386.44 6.4 
Rent of tracks 151,711.72 132,328,382 1, 19,383.40 14.7 
Storage and 

dockage.., 10,331.37 4,339.49 1. 5,991.98 13.9 


3. 

11,286.30 33.8 
53.02 65,1 
649.96 13.4 
1,134.75 25.5 


Switching. 
Telegraph 
Train News Acy 
Cairo whf. boat 
inter-state 
transfer.... 
Mileage of cars 
and engines 


44,728.35 
948,92 
4,200.00 
3,305.42 


33,442.03 1. 
1,037.94 D, 
4.84096 D. 
4,440.17 D. 


97,996,332 52,577.93 1 


5,418.46 10.3 


83,856 05 15°59 B. 9,286.31 10.0 


Total... ..$7,140,207.94 $6,683,322.04 I, $456,885.90 6.8 
Working ex 
penses... 3,087,435.37 3,122.443.14 D. 35,007.77 1.1 





~ 


“7 
Net earnings. . .$4,052,772.57 $3,560,878.99 1, $491,898.67 13.8 
Per ct. of exps. 43,24 16.72 D, 3.48 TA 

The earnings of 1878 were divided as follows, the state- 
ment differing from that above in the deduction of $29,- 


| 023.66 from the gross earnings, for cost of freight business 
| done over the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw : } 


Gross earnings of line owned ($6,524 per mile) 
Net earnings overC., B. & Q. andC. &N. W.. 
Net earnings over T.. P. & W 

Earnings over other lines ; 

Cairo wharf-boat and transfer : 
Springfield Division ($2,457 per mile) _— 
Chatsworth Div,., two months ($328 per mile)........ 


. + + $4,602,343,62 
498,993.53 
29,023.66 
94,904.09 
61,301.74 

274,009.55 

12,049.61 








Total in Ilinois.........: SORELY, AAs, $5,572,625.80 
Dubuque & Sioux City ($6,482 per mile).............. 926,170.77 
Iowa Falls & Sioux City ($2,505 per mile)...... ; 476,265.08 
Cedar Falis & Minnesota ($1,803 per mile)........... 136,122.63 
. .$7,111,184.28 

3,087 435.37 


Total 
Expenses.... 


vaesls sceide MO TARON 
$320,431.71 
10,001.23 

SUI 6756.78 
Ae 616,320.00 


Net earnings .... 
Charter tax to State of Llllinois.... 
Taxes, Chi. & Springfield R. R.... 
Taxes, leased lines in lowa E 
Rental “ “ 
1,008,519.72 





Net balance. ........sccceccees + teense ckewen $3,015,229.19 


The income account is as follows : 
MOOR WODUGE, GO ODROVE. 660 iii bcc ciccccrccesbessccccess $3,015,229.19 
Land Office receipts..................+. Orel ee 64,118 45 
Interest collected on bonds of New Orleans line..... 68,040.00 
0 IEE fig $3,147,387.64 
Interest on bonds................ «66. 
Dividends, 6 per cent................. 
Balance construction account in Ili 
SED scccene IR 
Sundry expenditures, New York office 


1,740,000 .00 
38,728.64 
41.943 .98 


2,481,855.53 


Balance of income for 1878.................665- $665,532.11 
Balance at credit, Dec, 31, 1877 pees 790,103.19 


Balance of income account...............+.+++ $1,455,625.40 
The work done for the year was as follows : 


Train mileage: 1878, 1877. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger.... . 1,523,446 1,449,542 I.. 73,904 5.1 
Freight........ ; 2,724,182 2,558,695 I.. 165,487 6.5 
SID Sn ccc ccveces 94,878 37,510 I 57,368 155.0 
Switching 778,153 765,111 I 13,042 1.7 

. . 5,120,659 4,810,858 I 309,801 6.4 
Passengers carried 1,725,236 1,711,398 I.. 13,838 O08 
Passenger mileage 43,849,207 46,076,845 D. 2,227,638 4.8 
Tons freight carri’d 2,067,832 1,803,044 I.. 264,788 14.7 
Tonnage mileage, 

southward....... 144,071,320 124,716,529 I..19,354,791 15.5 
Tonnage mileage, 

northward.......162,274,371 124,629,412 1I..37,644,959 30.2 

Total.... ....306,345,691 249,345,941 1..56,999,750 22.9 


Av. train load: 
Passengers, No 
Freight, tons.... 
Av. number of cars 

Es <scctenes 11.55 11.38 I.. 0.17 1.5 

The cost of locomotive service per mile run was: 1878, 
15.29 cents; 1877, 17.21 cents; decrease, 1.92 cents, or 12.6 
per cent. 

There was some decrease in passenger rates. 
rates per ton per mile were: 


28.78 
112.45 


31.79 D.. 3.01 9.5 
97.45 I.. 15.00 15, 


The average 


1878, 1877 Decrease. P.c. 
On north-bound freight... 1.56 cts. 1.76 cts. 0.20 ct. 1.4 
On south-bound freight.. 1.72 “ 1.89 * 0.17 “* 9.0 
On local freight Sap a ° 1.96 * 0,23 ** 11.7 
On through freight ...... 1.17 “ a 2.10“ 7.9 
Average of all........... 1,64 1.83 “ 0.19 ** 10.4 


There was a decrease in rates on all classes of freight, 
which partly offset the increase in tonnage. Local freight 
was 87 per cent. of the total tonnage, against 84 per cent. 
in 1877. 

Some averages of traffic were as follows: 
Per mile of road: 1878. 1877. 
Gross earnings..... $5,685.38 $6,033.73 
Net earnings ......... 3,227.01 


Inc. or Dec. P.c 
D, $348.35 5 
3,214.78 I. ) 


=— 
rc 
x 
3 
- 
tie Oe 


Train mileage......... 4,189 4,342 D. 153 3.5 
Passenger mileage 35,825 41,588 D. 5,761 13.8 
Tonnage mileage...... 250,282 225,041 I, 25,241 11.2 


Per train mile: 


Earnings, passenger... 108.86 cts. 117.38 cts. D. 8.52cts. 7.3 
Earnings, freight...... 184.33 “ 178.03 ** I. 6.90 * 3.5 
Earnings, average..... 139.40 * 138.90 * I. 0.60 “ 0.4 
Net earn. average ..... 79.10 ** 74.00 ** ow * 6.9 


Repair of sleeping cars cost 1.09 cents per mile run; pas- 
senger cars, 1.16 cents, and freight cars, 0.29 cent. 

The tonnage received at Chicago was 802,719 tons; for- 
warded from Chicago, 309,340 tons, against 567,928 tons 
received and 339,965 tons forwarded in 1877. 

Road improvements included a new iron bridge over Ga- 
lena River; several smaller iron bridges; 2.36 miles new 
sidings, and 40.94 miles of track ballasted. The bridges in 
Iowa are being renewed onan improved plan; 2,401 lineal 
feet were built during the year. In Illinois 1,522 feet of 
new bridging were built, besides 727 feet of trestle in place 
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of a bridge and bank washed out. Track renewals required 
8,752.20 tons steel rails, 210.58 tons iron rails and 268,582 
new ties. There are now 466.17 miles of track laid with 
steel. The shops and yard at Clinton were enlarged and 
improved and that rg made the dividing point for loco- 
motive runs, instead of Wapella, the change accommodat- 
ing the Springfield Division also. 

‘he 36.76 miles of the Kankakee & Southwestern road had 
cost up_to the close of the year $204,045.82, or $5,551 per 
mile. It is all done except the ballasting. 


Dayton & Southeastern. 

This company works a road of 3 ft. gauge from Dayton, 
Q., southeast to Mussellman’s, on the Marietta & Cincinnati, 
69.7 miles. Since Aug. 9 it has been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, but the company presents a report for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1878. The road was finished to Mussellman’s 
ne 20, 1877, but shorter sections had previously been oper- 
ated. 

The Receiver was appointed on petition of some of the 
bondholders, in order to protect their interest. It is not ex- 
pected that there will be a foreclosure, but it is believed that 
the Receiver can work off the floating debt and leave the 
road able to pay interest. 

The general balance sheet is as follows: 

Stock paid in ($6,568 per mile) 
Bonds ($5,933 per mile).... 

Floating debt oR rkvbeies to 
Income and Receiver’s payments 


Total ($14,743 per mile)........ 
Construction ($14,039 per mile). 
Accrued interest and balances 





,773,.84 
—————- 1,001,026.09 
In addition to the above floating debt there are $14,397.12 
in claims not yet audited. The accounts show an increase in 
construction account of $93,473.70; increase im interest and 
discount on bonds, chargeable to construction, $37,275.41, 
and a decrease in other debit accounts, #6,401.08, They 
also show an increase in paid-up subscriptions to the capital 
stock, $14,969.48; increase in bonds issued, $126,900, and 
decrease in floating debt, $29,167.12. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
Passengers 
Freight 
Mail, ete 


.. $31,031.69 
... 42,874.20 
8,044.53 


92 Oa.neeane $81,950.42 
+ eee es 52,542.32 

4,808.19 
— n= 7,350.51 


Total ($1,206.93 per mile)................ 
Working expenses (64 per cent.) 
Taxes, rents, etc. (6 per cent.)..... 


Net earnings ($362.30 per mile).................... $:24,599.91 
Accrued interest for the year was $28,147, or $3,547.09 
more than the net earnings. 
_ Since August, when the Receiver was appointed, the earn- 
ings have increased, owing to good crops and to coal traffic 
received from the Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy. The 
supply of coal from this source, however, is not very relia- 
ble, and the extension of the road to the coal fields is strongly 
urged, An increased business is looked for this year, even 
without the extension. 


Worcester & Nashua. 

This company owns a line from Worcester, Mass., to 
Nashua, N. H., 45.69 miles, and it leases the Nashua & Roch- 
ester, which extends the line to Rochester, 48.81 miles, 
making 94.50 miles worked. On the line owned there are 
16.83 miles second track and 13.79 miles of sidings. The re- 
port is for the year ending Sept. 30, 1878. 

The Sa consists of 20 engines and 3 snow-plows; 
8 parlor, 19 passenger and 7 mail and baggage cars; 288 
box, 100 platform and 100 coal and gravel cars. 

The general account is as follows: 
ee IE Pre $1,789,800.00 


EE MD ovcccscsdadescccicsevesesenbe 1,000,000.00 
Bills and accounts payable............... cess eeeeee 117,023.84 
SE Sn ch Law) suboveehea bere veceenvensteas 229,766.98 





a cao h sc tar) Makntiadacahs ons Ccdaebe rea ane $3,136,590,82 
Road and ae ($55,298 per mile).2,526,565.74 
Nashua & Rochester stock............ 475,300.00 
Cash, materia's and receivables... . 134,725.08 


, 3,136,590,82 
The work done for the year is reported as follows: 





Train mileage: 1877-78. 1876-77. Ince. or Dec. P.c. 
i eee 187,608 209,769 D, 22,161 10.6 
ERS 155,147 158,555 D. 3,408 2.1 
SN iis o.0s'oeis-rencases 35,877 12,025 I, 23,852 198.8 

GOR. wisides bus 55 68 378,632 380,349 D. 1,717 0.5 
Passengers carried..... 325. 336,354 D. 10,377 3.1 
Tons freight carried.... ‘ 315,267 D. 1,305 0.4 





The earnings and expenses for the year were as follows: 


Passenger depart- 1877-78. 1876-77. Inc or Dec. P.c 
BIEN, vi Vhoebacaks $194,088.61 $208,941.17 D, $14,852.5 











Freight department 279,151.72 288,297.97 D. 9,146.25 2 
PED s sd cncictevaeey st 6,638.42 5,784.70 1. 853.72 14.7 
Dividends........... 28,518.00 25,860,00 I. 2,568.00 10.3 

ROO: occonsvae $508,396.75 $528,883.84 D. $20,487.09 3.9 
Expenses........... 304,888.73 339,979.23 D. 35,970.50 10.3 








Net earnings..$203,508.02 $188,904.61 I. $14,603.41 7.7 

Grossearn, per mile 5,379.86 5,596.65 D, 216.79 3 

N , ve 2,153.52 1,998.88 IT, 154,64 7 

64.28 D. 4.31 6.7 
The net income from the Nashua & Rochester road was 

$49,531,837: the net income on business from that road 

coming to the Worcester & Nashua was $13,661,54. 
Payments from net income were: 

OU GAPMINGS. oii. s ees e cect tees tecccscredevgnsseseccas $203,508.02 

UIDS © 6555 CUS dvbdeciveecsabesceeses $71,341.03 

Rent of Nashua & Rochester road......... 120,448.00 


Net . 
Per cent. of exps... 





191,789.03 





epee 
Surplus to profit and loss................ $11,718.99 


The report says: ‘‘ The road-bed and track from Worcester 
to Rochester have been kept in thorough repair, requiring 
684 tons of new iron rails, and 20,748 new cross ties, and 
the entire line is now in excellent condition. A new bridge, 
160 feet in length, over the Nashua River in Harvard, has 
been built, and all the other bridges have been examined, 
repaired and made as strong as when originally constructed. 
The rolling stock has also received our special attention, that 
no depreciation in its efficiency for the business of the road 
should be permitted. 

‘* The station buildings at Lancaster, Groton and Nashua 
have undergone extensive repairs and alterations, which 
could not be delayed longer, with due regard to the interests 
of the company and the traveling public. 

‘* All expenditures incurred for repairs of buildings, con- 
structing and repairing bridges, maintenance of way, addi- 
tions to and repairs of rolling stock and other necessary ex 
penses have been paid from the earnings of the road, and 
charged to expense account. No change has been made in 
the construction account during the past year. 

‘The passenger trains have been run regularly, without 
accident to passengers or interruption from causes beyond 


| our control. 


e 





